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Morning  Hymn. 

f)nc9  more  from  sleep’s  soft  fetters  free, 

>Iy  eyes  the  cheerful  morning  see ; 

My  eoul,  come,  tell  me  where 
My  warm  affection  first  should  fly, 

But  to  the  God  wlfb  built  the  sky, 

And  lights  the  rolling  sphere. 

nfl  have  my  lips  made  this  request, 

“Grant  me,  O  Id>rd,  refreshing  rest. 

And  may  I  wake  with  thee;” 

And  shall  ten  thousand  objects  find 
Full,  free  admission  to  my  mind. 

And  God  forgotten  be  1 

O  blush,  my  sluggish  soul,  nor  let 
Successive  mornings  still  repeal 
Those  follies  of  the  mind  ; 

Stretch,  stretch  thy  wings,  to  heaven  aspire. 
Till  every  thought  and  warm  desire 
God,  their  sole  centre  find. 

But  O  how  slow  I  mount  on  high ! 

How  ?oon  descend  to  vanity. 

Till  heaven’s  quite  out  of  sight! 

Let  down  thy  cords  of  love  divine. 

There’s  no  attractive  power  like  thine. 

To  speed  my  upward  flight, 

.Tesus !  O  let  my  sacrifice 
Through  thee  acceptable  arise ; 

And  haste  the  blissful  day. 

When  all  my  soul  to  thee  shall  fly. 

Swifter  than  sun-beams  through  the  sky. 

Nor  ever  from  thee  stray.  Boyce. 


The  Legal  Profession  ;  its  Moral 
Nature,  and  Practical  Connection 
with  Civil  Society. 

This  topic  embraces  much  that  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  to  people  of  every  class  and 
ca?lin«T.  All  the  loading  vocations  of  life 
have  a  reciprocal  connection  and  dependence ; 
and  the  acknowledged  influence  and  standing 
of  mimbers  of  the  bar,  make  it  important  that 
the  true  nature  of  their  profession,  and  its 
real  connection  with  the  public  interest, 
should  be  clearly  and  fully  defined. 

In  discussing  the  subject,  we  hope  to  be 
candid.  We  shall  neither  aim  to  administer 
to  unmeaning  prejudice  against  lawyers,  nor 
seek  to  cover  or  defend  their  faults;  but,  upon 
each  important  point,  endeavor  so  to  speak, 
that  there  shall  be  4,^ 

- “  nothing  extenuate. 

Nor  aught  set  down  in  malice.” 

The  most  ardent  admirer  and  advocate  of 
the  legal  profession  must  allow*,  that  it  has  its 
peculiar  evils  and  temptations.  This,  indeed, 
is  true  of  every  vocation.  Whatever  man 
has  originated,  is  imperfect.  Every  earthly 
institution  exhibits,  at  least,  the  defects  and 
omissions  of  infirmity,  if  not  the  hand  stains 
and  disfigurements  of  a  more  positive  de¬ 
pravity.  No  human  institution  can  bear  to 
be  judged  by  its  defects, apart  from  its  advan¬ 
tages  ;  and  to  condemn  what  is  in  the  main 
good,  because  it  is  not  perfect,  or  seek  to  ab¬ 
rogate  it  on  account  of  its  incidental  evils,  is 
to  bend  practical  wisdom  to  a  Eutopian  stand¬ 
ard.  Burke  has  happily  Wustrated  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  such  a  mode  of  judging,  in  an  able, 
ironical  essay,  entitled  “A  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society,”  in  which  he  assails  civiliza¬ 
tion  itself,  with  so  much  speciousness  of  argu¬ 
ment — and  brings  up  against  it  an  array  of 
historical  facts  so  imposing,  that  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  reader  is  tempted  to  doubt,  whether 
the  aggregate  of  human  happiness  would  not 
be  increased  by  a  return  to  barbarism!  And 
were  we  to  make  a  like,  colored,  or  unmiti¬ 
gated  display  of  the  mere  evils  of  the  medical 
profession,  of  any  of  the  loading  mechanical 
vocations,  or  even  of  the  clerical  profession,  it 
would  he  easy  to  make  any  of  them  appear 
worse  than  useless. 

We  lay  it  down,  then,  as  a  rule,  which  we 
desire  to  have  remembered  : — T'/iat  every 
earthly  vocation,  which  is  not  ii^trinsically 
immoral,  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  relative 
merits  or  comparative  fruits.  When  we 
would  form  a  judgment  of  the  value  of  a 
river,  which  passes  through  the  land,  our 
main  inquiries  are,  not  whether  it  has  its  un¬ 
seemly  crooks  and  turns,  and  occasional  stag¬ 
nant  sidepools ;  not  whether,  at  its  lowest 
stage,  it  sometimes  generates  miasma,  or,  at 
its  highest,  rushes  over  its  bank,  sw’eeping 
away  inclosures, and  prostrating  rich  harvests; 
but  is  it,  on  the  whole,  a  useful,  wholesome, 
fertilizing  stream  ?  It  is  in  like  manner,  by 
its  general  character  and  tendency,  that  we 
must  estimate  every  human  vocation.  The 
true  inquiries,  therefore,  respecting  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  law,  are  the  follow’ing ; 

I.  IVhat  is  Us  moral  nature?  Is  it  morally 
U'rong  in  itself  ?  and,  if  not, 

II.  fVhat  is  its  practical  influence?  Is  it 
essentially  or  beneficially  connected  with  the 
general  interests  of  society  ? 

1.  We  inquire,  first,  then,  Is  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  evil /ler  Is  it  morally  wrong  in 
itself  ?  Very  few  well-informed  persons 
would  venture  to  answer  this  question  with  a 
tound,  unqualified  affirmative;  and  yet  there 
are  many  intelligent  people,  who  would  feel 
constrained  to  express  an  honest  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  They  would  be  disposed  to  ask 
— “  Is  it  not  a  main  part  of  the  business  of 
lawyers  to  pervert  truth  ?  Is  not  wilful,  pre¬ 
meditated  falsehood  one  of  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  profession  ?”  If  the  charge  in¬ 
sinuated  in  these  questions  were  true,  it  would 
be  condemnation  absolute,  and  we  could  not, 
of  course,  utter  a  syllable  in  vindication  of  the 
bar.  But,  while  we  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is  much  in  the  public  duties  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  tempt  to  untruthful  representation, 
or  fiilse  coloring,  w’e  can  perceive  nothing 
which  necessitates  it.  We  certainly  believe 
it  to  be  possible  for  a  lawyer  to  pass  through 
his  professional  career  with  a  veracity  as  little 
tainted  as  that  of  the  mass  of  good  men  in 
other  pursuits;  and  ihm  possibilUy  (allowing 
it  to  be  nothing  more)  implies  that  his  voca¬ 
tion  is  not,  per  se,  untruthful.  And  if  we 
allow  the  mere  danger  of  violating  veracity  to 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  turning  aside  from 
this  profession,  w'here  shall  we  stop  ?  For 
what  pursuit  or  occupation  is  free  from  it? 
I^t  it  be  remembered,  that  mendacity  is  no 
sectional  or  professional  thing.  It  belongs, 
exclusively,  to  no  class,  but  is  a  common  fault 
7“a  generic  feature  of  fallen  humanity.  It 
Satan’s  original  coin,  first  palmed  upon  our 
first  parents,  and  then  multiplied  W'ith  the 
multiplications  of  our  race.  Physicians  some¬ 
times  deal  in  it ;  mechanics  too  often  make  a 
free  use  of  it ;  and  he  must  be  a  bold  man 
who  denies  that  there  is  much  of  it  circulat¬ 
ing  among  merchants  of  all  classes — not  only 
retailers,  and  small  dealers,  but  larger  opera¬ 
tors,  and  bold  speculators.  Now  we  are  not 
so  foolish  or  wicked  as  to  attempt  to  justify  a 
su  t,  in  one  vocation,  by  pointing  to  the  same, 
or  a  similar  evil,  in  others.  But  in  referring 
0  other  occupations,  we  are  only  adhering  to 
0  rule,  which  we  have  already  laid  down. 


viz.,  that  every  profession,  not  iritrinsicully  \ 
immoral,  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  relative 
merits  and  comparative  fruits.  Try  any  of 
them  in  their  practical  working,  by  a  perfect 
standard,  and  their  condemnation  is  as  certain 
as  death  ! 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  in 
the  matter  of  veracity,  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession  stand  upon  peculiar  ground. 
They  have  a  temptation  altogether  sui  g-enens, 
in  their  supposed  licensed  to  dispense  with 
the  obligation  to  strict  verity  in  their  public 
forensic  addresses.  This,  it  is  thought,  gives 
them  a  monopoly  of  all  the  trade  in  deception, 
which  lies  within  certain  latitudes.  And 
when  they  are  wearing  their  professional 
badge,  and  sailing  under  their  official  flag, 
they  seem  to  claim  exemption  from,  at  least, 
the  more  stringent  laws  of  veracity. 

When  a  man,  in  any  other  pursuit,  utters 
an  untruth,  hotverer  ingeniously  polished  or 
disguised,  it  is  regarded  as  a  personal  ofTence, 
for  which  the  man  himself  is  responsible  and 
not  his  vocation.  But  when  a  lawyer,  in  his 
place  at  the  bar,  deals  in  subtle  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  or  ingenious  coloring,  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  professional  act — to  be  answered 
for,  if  at  all,  not  by  the  man,  but  by  the  law¬ 
yer,  who  is  always,  of  course,  a  privileged 
personage,  wholly  above  human  censure. 

This  distinction  between  professional  and 
personal  untruths,  is  peculiar  to  the  bar;  and, 
in  all  candor,  we  must  repudiate  it,  at  once, 
as  unreasonable  and  inconsistent  with  the 
highest  standard  of  morality.  Custom,  we 
are  aware,  recognizes  it,  to  a  great  extent ; 
and  it  is  not  without  the  sanction  of  some 
great  names.  A  writer  no  less  distinguished 
than  Paley,  asserts,  that  it  is  no  blamable 
breach  of  truth  “  for  an  advocate  to  assert  the 
justice,  or  his  belief  in  the  justice,  of  his 
client’s  cause,”  whether  the  assertion  be  sin¬ 
cerely  or  insincerely  made.  He  defines  a  lie 
to  be  “a  breach  of  promise,  because  he  who 
seriously  addresses  another,  tacitly  promises 
to  speak  the  truth.”  And  the  argument  in 
vindication  of  untruth,  advanced  by  an  advo¬ 
cate  at  the  bar,  is,  that  “  no  confidence  is  vio¬ 
lated,  because  none  is  reposed  ;  no  promise 
to  speak  the  truth  ts  violated,  because  none 
was  given,  or  intended  to  be  given.”  Such 


justice, 
such  a 


reasoning  is  plausible  ;  an3  it  might  answer, 
perhaps,  if  veracity  were  a  mere  promissory 
or  conventional  arrangement,  between  man 
and  man,  involving  no  responsibility  to  a 
higher  power.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  law  of 
veracity  is  the  law  of  (Jod.  It  issues,  like 
other  moral  laws,  from  His  essential  charac¬ 
ter — His  own  immutable  love  of  truth.  And 
the  stream  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  fountain. 

No  professional  license,  nor  any  other  dispen¬ 
sation  of  human  pow’cr,  can  absolve  a  man 
from  the  obligation  of  the  inspired  precept — 

“  Speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbor.” 

Should  it  be  said,  that  such  a  standard  of 
veracity  as  we  hold  up,  would  implicate,  more 
or  less,  the  whole  legal  fraternity,  we  answer, 
we  hope  not.  But  admit  it,  and  it  is  only  al¬ 
lowing  what  we  have  already  asserted,  viz., 
that  no  human  profession,  in  its  practical 
working,  comes  up  to  a  perfect  moral  stand¬ 
ard.  But  what  then  ?  Must  w’e  spek  to 
abolish  the  vocations  of  life,  because  they  are 
not  practically  perfect  ?  That  would  be  ob¬ 
viously  absurd  and  impossible !  Nay,  we 
must  strive  to  elevate  and. improve  them  all, 
and  bring  them  just  as  near  perfection  as  we 
can.  We  must  condemn  untruth,  every 
where,  and  under  all  its  specious  forms  ;  and, 
without  justifying  or  magnifying  the  faults  of 
any  vocation,  we  must  accord  to  each  its  rela¬ 
tive  merits  and  comparative  fruits.  And  in 
thus  judging  and  comparing  human  pursuits 
and  occupations,  we  shall  soon  read  the  hum 
bling  lesson,  that  this  moral  world,  in  all  its 
departments,  has  lapsed  from  its  original  posi¬ 
tion,  and  needs  to  be  restored  by  superhuman 
influence  and  purified  by  millennial  fire.  Yes, 
a  divine  influence,  giving  effect  to  Gospel 
truth,  is,  after  all,  the  only  sure  hope,  for  the 
ultimate  and  complete  moral  elevation  of  men 
of  all  classes  and  pursuits  ! 

But  another  charge  brought  against  the 
morality  of  the  bar,  is  that  of  injustice  in 
prosecuting  dishonest  claims.  It  is  some¬ 
times  asked,  does  not  this  profession,  by  its 
very  nature,  advertise  itself  for  hire,  in  any 
cause,  however  unjust  ?  “  Iras  et  verba  lo- 

cant :”  “  they  let  out  for  hire  their  passions 
and  their  words,”  was  the  severe  sarcasm  of 
an  ancient  satirist.  Now  it  is  said  of  a  more 
sacred  calling,  “  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.”  Hire,  therefore,  is  not,  in  itself,  de¬ 
grading;  and  lawyers,  in  common  with  other 
men,  have  certain  necessary  wants,  which 
must  bo  met,  and  cannot  be  supplied  by 
such  etherial  substances  as  fame  and  praise. 

A  fair  compensation  for  their  services,  is  their 
undoubted  right;  and  although  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  lend  themselves  to  unjust  suitors,  are 
often  great,  they  are  obviously  under  no  obli¬ 
gation  or  necessity  to  engage  in  such  services. 
No  fee  or  reward,  should  induce  an  honest 
advocate  to  aid  a  client  in  the  plain  and  pal¬ 
pable  violation  of  justice. 

But  here,  perhaps,  it  might  be  asked,  what 
do  we  mean  by  justice  ?  Do  we  mean  moral 
justice,  or  mere  legal  justice  ?  For  members 
of  the  bar  are  sometimes  censured  for  prose¬ 
cuting  legal  claims  against  moral  justice. 
The  best  legal  systems  which  the  wisdom  of 
man  can  devise,  will  occasionally  bring  legal 
right  into  conflict  with  natural  justice.  For 
example ;  under  the  testamentary  system,  a 
father  may,  from  mere  whim  or  caprice  or 
other  wicked  motive,  devise  his  whole  estate 
from  his  own  family  to  a  worthless  stranger, 
and  the  court  would  be  bound  to  enforce  the 
unnatural  will.  Under  the  law  of  infancy,  a 
1  minor  may  contract  a  debt  with  an  honest 
creditor,  and  repudiate  it  as  soon  as  he  comes 
of  age.  Under  the  law  of  conveyances,  on 
apparently  slight  defect  in  the  papers,  may 
divest  the  title  of  a  bona  fide  purchaser.  And 
under  the  statute  of  limitations,  a  debt  may 
be  legally  barred,  when  the  moral  obligation 
to  pay  it  has  actually  been  increased,  rather 
than  diminished  by  long  indulgence.  Now 
the  general  principles  of  law,  under  which 
such  occasional  hard  cases  occur,  are  not 
mere  technical  rules,  or  artificial  regulations. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  wise  and  wholesome, 
if  not  indispensable  to  the  general  security  of 
the  rights  of  properly  ;  and  the  question  is, 
whether,  in  such  cases,  a  lawyer  can,  with  a 
good  conscience,  prosecute  the  legal  claim, 
directly  against  the  moral  right. 

Advocates  of  the  atiirmalive  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  might  argue  that,  theorize  as  we  may, 
human  law  must  always  be  the  practical  re¬ 
gulator  of  civil  right.  Judges  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  court  must  conform  to  it,  and  why  not 
lawyers  ?  If  a  lawyer  has  no  moral  right  to 
prosecute  a  legal  claim  to  judgment  against 


how  can  a  conscientious  judge,  in 
case,  award  a  decision— >or  a  juror 
obey  the  iustructions  of  the  court— or  a  clerk 
enter  the  judgment,  or  a  sberiflf  execute  it  ? 

Is  it  said  that  the  judge  or  the  sheriff'  has  no 
option,  but  is  bound  by  bis  oath  of  office  to 
enforce  the  law,  whatever  it  be  ?  It  may  be 
answered,  no— the  judge  may  resign  or  be 
impeached,  and  the  clerk  or  sheriff  may  suflfer 
the  penalty  of  refusing  to  act  in  the  case! 
And  if  moral  justice  be,  in  every  instance, 
the  only  rule  that  conscience  can  recognize, 
no  human  authority,  or  oath  of  office,  or  any 
thing  else,  can  justify  an  officer  of  the  law  in 
enforcing  judgment  against  it !  **  fiat  Jus- 

titia  mat  calum,”  is  the  stem  maxim  to  be 
followed.  For  no  dread  of  conseqnences  can 
justify  a  direct  trespass  upon  moral  right. 
We  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 

If,  then,  a  lawyer  cannot,  with  a  good  con¬ 
science,  prosecute  a  legal  claim  against  moral 
right,  how  can  a  conscientious  judge  award 
judgment  in  a  similar  .case  ? 

Such  argument  is  specious ;  and  although 
a  sound  conscience,  which  moves  quicker 
than  logic,  may  decide  against  it,  we  have 
found  some  intelligent  and  sagacious  minds, 
unable,  at  a  glance,  to  point  out  with  pre¬ 
cision,  just  where  the  fallacy  lies.  An  un¬ 
prejudiced  mind  quickly  feels  that  a  judge 
who  aw'ards  judgment  in  such  a  case  officially 
and  reluctantly,  is  not  blamable  in  the  same 
degree,  with  the  lawyer  who  acts  profes¬ 
sionally  and  spontaneously.  But  although 
the  trespasses  on  strict  morality  may  be  dif¬ 
ferent  in  degree,  are  they  not  the  same  in 
kind?  W’e  answer,  that  the  foundations  of 
all  justice  and  right,  as  between  man  and 
man,  is  the  second  great  commandment, 

“  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself’ — 
that  is,  “  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  is,  can  a  conscientious  man,  in  view 
of  this  law  of  love,  bind  himself  by  an  oath, 
to  execute,  as  a  judge,  a  system  of  laws, 
which,  although  on  the  whole,  w'ise  and  good, 
will  occasionally,  incidentally  and  unavoida¬ 
bly,  conflict  with  the  moral  rights  of  indivi¬ 
duals  ? 

Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  a  wise  man,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  judge  under  such  a  system,  would 
be  like  a  conscientious  and  experienced  navi¬ 
gator.  asked  to  take  the  command  of  a  ship, 
bound  on  a  voyage  of  benevolence.  lie 
might  feel  that  the  ship  was  as  good  as  could 
be  expected,  and  that  the  voyage,  on  the 
whole,  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  his  fellow 
beings.  But  still  he  would  know  that  no  ship 
was  perjectly  safe,  and  that  in  a  long  voyage 
mutinies  might  occur,  or  storms  or  other  jjerils 
arise ;  so  that  in  despite  of  all  his  care  or  dili¬ 
gence,  some  might  perish  by  strife  or  disease, 
and  others  be  swept  overboard  by  the  waves. 
What  ought  a  conscientious  and  benevolent 
navigator  to  do  in  such  a  case?  W’e  should 
answer  unhesitatingly,  let  him  take  charge  ef 
the  ship,  and  trust  to  Providence. 

And  is  not  a  conscientious  judge,  engaging, 
on  oath,  to  execute  the  best  system  of  human 
laws,  just  about  in  the  moral  position  of  such 
a  commander?  Although  he  may  know  that 
the  system  may  occasionally  work  injury  to 
individuals,  which  he  cannot  prevent  without 
risking  or  wrecking  the  whole,  he  may  feel 
that  the  aggregate  of  good  which  he  can  ac¬ 
complish,  is  so  much  greater  than  the  inci¬ 
dental  ills  likely  to  accrue,  as  not  only  io  jus¬ 
tify  but  require  his  acceptance  of  the  office. 

But  not  so  the  lawyer,  who  has  voluntarily 
embarked  in  the  same  ship.  He  is  not,  like 
the  captain,  bound,  in  every  storm  or  time  of 
danger,  to  be  at  some  particular  post,  and  to 
feel  responsible  for  the  entire  vessel ;  but  is 
at  liberty  to  go  to  every  part,  and  certainly 
bound,  as  an  honest  and  benevolent  man,  to 
prevent  all  the  evil  he  can  ;  and  if  he  lend  his 
aid  to  one  of  the  crew  to  oppress  another,  he 
is  clearly  a  partaker  in  the  guik  of  the  act. 
Now,  when  a  lawyer  lends  himself  to  a  dis¬ 
honest  man,  to  plead  the  statute  of  limitations, 
or  take  any  similar  advantage  to  bar  or  defeat 
a  fair  claim,  what  does  he,  but  willingly  aid 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  great  ship  of  state,  to 
injure  and  defraud  another  ? 

It  may  sometimes  happen,  indeed,  that 
legal  technicalities  or  informalities,  may  be 
used,  not  against,  but  in  favor  o\  moral  right. 
And  when  a  parly  is  morally  aggrieved,  and 
wishes  to  lay  bold  of  a  legal  technicality  or 
formal  defect,  to  force  justice  from  his  adver¬ 
sary,  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why  a  law¬ 
yer  should  refuse  him  his  aid.  To  use  a 
legal  informality  to  recover  a  moral  right,  is 
one  thing — to  employ  it  against  such  a  right, 
is,  of  course,  a  very  difTerent  thing.  And  we 
honor  the  advocate  who  constantly  locks  to  a 
higher  standard  than  any  human  law,  as  the 
rule  of  his  professional  action.  Such  a  law¬ 
yer,  in  proportion  to  his  gifts,  is  an  ornament 
to  his  profession,  and  a  blessing  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  And  this  brings  up  our  second 
general  inquiry. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  ) 


even  for  me.  If  I  bad  time  I  but,  even  now,  I 
Teel  that  stage  apprcachiag  which  will  absorb 
my  faculties,  and  terminate  my  sad  life.  Oh  ! 
what  would  I  give  for  ooe  week !  one  day  ! 
Ob,  precious  time!  how  have  I  wasted  it! 
O,  my  dear  pastor,  pity  me !  pray  for  me ! 
my  thoughts  grow  confused — I  cannot  pray 
myself.”  I  then  knelt  down  and  prayed  with 
him.  in  which  he  moat  fervently  joined, 
summoning  all  his  strength  to  keep  awake. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  grasp  of  his  band, 
when  I  alluded  to  the  fulness  and  sufficiency 
of  Divine  grace.  1  left  him  with  feelings 
which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe,  and 
returned,  according  to  my  promise,  in  a  few 
hours.  I  found  him  still  sensible,  but  evi¬ 
dently  sinking  under  the  power  of  slumber 
from  which  he  would  never  awake.  In  the 
interval,  he  bad  been  dwelling  on  the  texts 
suggested,  and  when  be  saw  me,  be  feebly 
but  smilingly  said,  **  Able  to  save  to  the  ut¬ 
termost  !  there  I  must  rest  my  hope.”  After 
again  commending  this  dying  penitent  to  the 
riches  of  divine  mercy,  1  loft  him  not  without 
hope,  but  such  a  hope  as  I  would  not,  for  ten 
thousand  worlds,  risk  as  my  dying  solace. 

\^Lifc  ^  IIt.  Fletcher. 


The  Doubtful  Hope. 

I  was  called  upon  one  morning,  now  many 
years  ago,  to  visit  a  gentleman,  one  of  my 
congregation,  who  was  apparently  in  a  dying 
state.  Not  having  heard  of  his  illness  before, 
but  knowing  his  previous  history,  I  felt 
startled,  and  greatly  distressed  ;  for  he  was 
I  one  who  had  trifled  with  religious  convictions, 
and  had  so  far  stifled  them  as  greatly  to  aban¬ 
don  his  religious  connections,  satisfying  his 
conscience  by  attending  one  service  rn  the 
Sabbath,  frequently  absenting  himself  alto¬ 
gether,  and  seeking,  in  worldly  associations 
and  amusements,  to  silence  the  voice  within, 
and  bury  in  oblivion  the  remembrance  of  past 
religious  impressions.  On  entering  his  dying 
chamber,  with  a  Icxik  of  unutterable  anguish 
he  exclaimed,  “Oh,  Sir,  1  am  lost!  Your 
very  presence  condemns  me !  The  sermons 
you  have  preached,  your  faithful  warnings 
from  the  pulpit,  your  private  expostubtions, 
all  condemn  me  !  Oh,  Sir !  what  ia  to  become 
of  my  soul — my  poor  neglected  soul  ?  I  have 
just  been  told  I  cannot  live  !  my  hours  are 
numbered  !  I  have  no  pain  now;  but  that  is 
the  precursor  of  death,” — (he  was  dying  of 
inflammation  in  the  bowels^ — “and  I  shall 
s(X)n  be  in  eternity  !  Oh  !  siined  convictions — 
a  neglected  Bible — misimproved  Sabbaths — 
how  will  ye  rise  up  in  judgment  to  condemn 
me  !  Oh,  Sir  !  what  will  become  of  me  ?”  I 
endeavored  to  calm  his  mind,  and  told  him  he 
must  not  add  unbelief  to  the  catalogue  of  sins; 
that  the  gospel  w*as  a  revelation  of  mercy  ; 
that  the  bl(X)d  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin  ; 
that  whosoever  comeih  unto  him  he  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out ;  that  he  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  that  come  unto  him. 

“  Uttermost !”  the  dying  man  exclaimed  ; 
“  uttermost !  then  there  is  a  gleam  of  hope 


Moravians  and  Moravian  Marriages. 

The  Moravians  have  very  singular  notions 
as  it  respects  forming  matrimonial  connections. 

It  is  deemed  disrespectable  for  young  men 
and  young  women  to  associate  together  on 
any  occasion,  or  to  cultivate  any  acquaintance. 
The  more  effectually  to  keep  them  apart,  the 
two  sexes  have  separate  habitations,  where 
they  live  and  carry  on  their  respective  voca¬ 
tions.  And  not  only  this,  but  in  the  church 
there  is  a  petition,  high  os  the  roof,  running 
from  the  pulpit  the  whole  length  of  the  house  : 
males  occupying  the  one  side,  females  the 
other. 

But  now  to  the  story  that  put  me  on  writing 
the  article.  The  venerable  old  man  who 
narrated  it  to  me,  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
was  one  of  the  most  spiritually-minded  OK'n 
I  ever  saw.  I  never  think  of  him  without 
being  remintled  of  the  Apostle’s  description 
of  the  Christian  whose  “  conversation  is  in 
Heaven.”  For  many  years  he  told  me  he 
had  been  steward  of  the  young  men’s  house 
at  Grace  Hill,  and  had  not  the  least  thought 
of  changing  his  situation,  or  of  taking  unto 
himself  a  wife,  till  an  event  (xcurred  that  re¬ 
quired  him  to  do  both.  A  colony  was  about 
leaving  the  home-eslablishmenl  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  another  congregation  in  a  very 
promising  location  at  a  considerable  distance. 
This  good  steward  was  chr>sen  as  pastor,  and 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Moravian 
Church' he  must  enter  on  his  office  as  a  mar¬ 
ried  man.  Taking  the  call  of  Frovidence  as 
the  rule  of  duty,  he  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  agreed  to  have  a  wife  elected  for  him. 
He  was  apprized  on  a  certain  morning  that 
the  Lord’s  will  was  indicated  in  the  choice  of 
a  companion.  His  anxiety  to  see  his  bride 
was  intense.  But  the  rules  forbade  their 
seeing  each  other  that  day.  The  matron  of 
the  female  house,  however,  with  whom  he 
had  business  to  transact,  agreed  to  let  him  see 
his  future  spuu8«  at  a  iHetance.  Cxact!y  at 
twelve  o’clock  she  was  to  send  her  across  the 
court-yard  with  a  basket  of  cucumbers  to  the 
pastor’s  house.  Well,  he  placed  himself  on 
the  post  of  observation  ;  and,  O  horror  !  to 
his  unspeakable  amazement,  an  old,  decrepit 
female,  with  a  staff  in  one  hand  and  a  basket 
of  cucumbers  dangling  from  the  other,  came 
out  of  the  female  house.  “  Good  Lord!" 
he  exclaimed,  “  what  hast  thou  done  to  me 
now  ?"  Till  then  he  had  always  acquiesced 
in  what  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  unerring  wisdom  ;  but  then,  as  he 
told  me,  his  heart  rose  in  rebellion  against  the 
divine  procedure,  and  he  formed  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  that,  come  what  would,  he  never  could 
be  united  to  that  ugly  creature.  His  mental 
anguish  for  several  hours  was  altogether  in¬ 
describable.  But  toward  evening  an  expla¬ 
nation  was  made  which  completely  relieved 
him.  At  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  matron 
she  went  into  the  kitchen  with  the  basket  and 
asked  the  head  cook,  who  happened  to  be  the 
chosen  woman,  to  have  the  goodness  to  step 
over  to  the  pastor’s  house  with  these  cucum¬ 
bers  as  a  present  from  her,  as  they  were  the 
first  of  the  season,  which  she  promised  to  do, 
and  the  elderly  lady  withdrew.  The  cook 
not  knowing  that  any  thing  particular  de¬ 
pended  on  her  carrying  the  basket,  asked  a 
transient  woman,  who  had  come  into  the 
kitchen  to  beg  a  meal  of  victuals,  to  do  the 
errand.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  matron 
was  apprised  of  the  mistake,  and  to  relieve 
completely  the  anxiety  of  the  pastor-elect,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  bride-elect.  The  in¬ 
troduction  threw  him  into  an  ecstacy  of  rap¬ 
ture.  “  At  first  sight,”  said  he,  “  I  loved  the 
dear  wonr.an  with  my  whole  heart ;  and  now 
we  have  lived  together  twelve  years,  and  are 
blessed  with  one  dearly  beloved  daughter, 
eleven  years  of  age.  And  I  don’t  believe 
that  a  happier  family  lives  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.” 

I  have  been  told  hy  ladies  educated  at 
Grace  Hill,  that  Moravian  marriages,  though 
effected  in  this  strange  way,  were  never 
known  to  be  unhappy. — D.  S. — {Cong.  Jour .) 


eye  of  Gkxl,  and,  probably,  hereafter  to  angels 
and  to  men.  •  •  •  •  • 

Reason  and  revelation  agree  in  asserting, 
that  absolute  forgetfulness,  or  obliteration,  is 
impossible ;  and  that  all  the  events  of  our 
history  arc  written  in  our  living  spirits  ;  and 
whether  seen,  or  unseen,  will  there  for  ever 
remain,  unless  removed  by  the  act  of  a  merci¬ 
ful  Omnipotence  ! 

It  is  true  that  a  thousand  incidents  will 
spread  a  veil  between  our  present  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  record  on  the  soul — but 
there  the  record  rests,  waiting  the  judgment 
of  God.  These  sublime  facts  deeply  warn 
us  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  suffer  our 
faculties  to  be  engaged,  not  only  as  their 
exercise  affects  ourselves,  but  also  in  their 
influence  on  the  destiny  of  others.  •  •  • 

“  Memory,  indeed,  seems  intended  to 
qualify  us  to  treasure  impressions  in  all 
worlds,  and  to  carry  on  the  record  and  history 
of  our  feelings  from  time  to  eternity.  But 
if  the  experience  of  earth  is  to  be  our  all, 
then  memory  is  without  a  sufficient  pupoee. 
Is  death,  indeed,  to  end  the  scene  in  perpetual 
oblivion  ?  Is  knowledge  itself,  though  the 
result  of  a  laborious  life  of  attention  and  of 
effort,  to  close  for  ever,  like  a  beautiful 
symphony,  significant  of  richer  harmony  to 
come,  but  yet  terminating,  we  know  not  why, 
in  abrupt  and  eternal  silence  ?  Is  the  stream 
to  be  lost,  not  in  the  ocean  but  in  nothing  ? 
No.  The  everlasting  future  grows  upon  the 
past — remembrance  is  the  basis  of  eternal 
knowledge.  In  fact,  the  full  purpose  of  any 
one  of  our  intellectual  endowments  does  not 
appear  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  limited  and  broken 
exercise  which  is  afforded  to  it  in  the  present 
stage  of  being,  since  the  utmost  advantage  we 
derive  from  the  employment  of  our  faculties 
now,  is  to  become  religious,  that  is,  to  be  re¬ 
bound  to  the  worship  and  enjoyment  of  God. 
Can  it  be  that  this  re-binding  of  the  prodigal 
soul  to  the  Eternal  Father  is  only  for  death, 
like  the  victim  bound  to  the  altar,  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  and  consumed  to  ashes,  from  which  no 
Phcenix-life  arises  ?” — George  Moore,  M.  D. 


XAPOLBOM  aONAPAKTC. 

“  I  run  no  risk  of  forgetting  that  Napoleon 
was  a  despot,  for  I  have  m-t  to  learn  it  now — 
I  thought  so  when  be  was  living.  It  may 


!  second  these  men  in  their  work,  when  they 
I  can  second  you  so  powerfully  in  yours,  pre- 
!  cisely  in  ihoae  ohseure  enclosures  wher*  yen 
so  rarely  penetrate,  and  where  the  enemies  of 


however,  be  asked  whether  he  could  have  |  aociai  order  enter  continnally,  and  sap  all  their 
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been  otherwise  ?  whether  he  could  have  tole¬ 
rated  political  liberty,  and  whether  we  were 
then  in  a  state  to  receive  it  ?  I  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  decide  these  questions.  There  are 
men,  and  very  great  men,  who  are  suited  to 
certain  diseased  and  transitory  crisis,  and  not 
to  the  sane  and  permanent  state,  of  society. 
Napoleon  was,  perhaps,  one  of  those  men. 
That  be  mistook  some  of  the  essential  wants 
of  our  time,  nobody  is  more  convinced  than  1 
am.  But  he  re-established  order  and  au¬ 
thority  in  the  midst  of  democratic  France. 
He  believed,  and  he  proved,  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  serve  and  to  govern  a  democratic  so¬ 
ciety  without  humoring  all  the  inclinations. 
This  is  his  real  greatness.”  (pp.  12,  13.) 

OBOROK  WASHINOTOR. 

‘Washington  has  no  resemblance  to  Na¬ 
poleon.  He  was  not  a  despot.  He  founded 
the  political  liberty,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
national  independence,  of  his  country.  He 
used  war  only  ss  a  means  to  peace.  Raised 
to  the  supreme  power  without  ambition,  he 
descended  from  it  without  regret,  as  soon  as 
the  safety  of  his  country  permitted.  He  is 
the  model  for  all  democratic  chiefs.  Now  you 
have  only  to  examine  his  life,  his  soul,  his 
acts,  his  thoughts,  his  words  ;  you  will  not 
find  a  single  mark  of  condescension,  a  single 
moment  of  indulgence,  for  the  favorite  ideas 
of  Democracy.  He  constantly  struggled — 
struggled  even  to  weariness  and  to  sadness — 
against  its  exactions.  No  man  was  ever  more 
profoundly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  govern 

W’ith 


foundations  ?”  (pp.  90-82.) 

'  A  Propheoj  fyom  Rome. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
i  merce  has  brought  into  notice  a  remarkable 
;  prediction,  which,  he  says,  was  lately  found 
in  Rome,  in  the  Library  of  the  Augustinian 
i  Convent.  It  is  printed  in  a  work  entitled,  ‘De 
1  Fluctibus  misticis  navis:  anthore  Ridolpho 
;  Gelthier ;  Augustae,  1675.’  The  prophecy 
j  is  at  page  150,  and  runs  thus: 

!  *  Before  the  middleof  the  nineteenth  century, 

1  seditions  will  be  excited  everywhere  in 
Europe;  Republics  will  arise;  Kings  will  be 
put  to  death  ;  together  with  the  nobilities  and 
ecclesiastics;  and  religionists  will  desert  their 
convents.  Famine,  pestilence,  and  earth¬ 
quakes  will  spread  desolation  over  many 
cities.  Rome  will  loee  her  sceptre  by  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  false  philoaophers.  The  Pope  will 
be  made  a  captive  by  his  own  people,  and  the 
!  Church  of  God  will  be  placed  under  tribute, 
divested  of  its  temporal  possessions.  In  a 
short  time  there  w’ill  be  no  Pope.  A  Prince 
from  the  North  will  overrun  Europe  with  a 
great  army,  destroy  the  Republics,  and  exter¬ 
minate  all  rebels.  41  is  sword,  wielded  by 
God,  will  vigorously  defend  the  Church  of 
Christ,  uphold  the  orthodox  faith,  and  subdue 
the  Mohammedan  power.  A  new  pastor,  the 
final  one,  will  come  by  a  heavenly  sign,  from 
the  shore,  in  simplicity  of  heart  and  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  and  pence  w  ill  be  restored 
to  the  world.’ 


The  true  Ground  of  Public 
Prosperity. 

Mr.  WaLh  in  one  of  h's  recent  iet’ers 
from  Paris  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  thus 
cites  for  our  instruction  a  passage  from  the 
memors  of  the  philosophic  statesman  Chateau¬ 
briand,  in  relation  to  his  great  work  on  the 
“  Genius  of  Christianity 

“Instead  of  looking  back  with  reference  to 
the  benefits  and  institutions  of  religion,  I 
w’ould  endeavor  to  show  that  Christianity  is 
the  sou  I  of  the  future  and  of  human  liberty ;  that 
the  redeeming  and  Messiah  creed  is  the  sole 
basis  of  social  equality,  that  it  alone  can 
establish  equality,  because  it  places  in  con¬ 
tact  the  necessity  of  duty  ns  a  corrective  and 
regulator  of  Democratic  instinct.  Legality 
does  not  suffice  to  restrain,  because  it  is  not 
permanent ;  it  derives  its  force  from  the  law, 
and  the  law  is  the  work  of  men  who  pass  and 
who  cha'nge.  A  law  is  not  always  obligatory ; 
it  may  always  be  altered  by  an  other ;  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this — morality  is  permanent ;  it  has 
internal  strength,  because  it  springs  from  im¬ 
mutable  order:  it  alone  can  impart  durabili¬ 
ty. — I  should  show  that,  wherever  Christiani¬ 
ty  has  prevailed,  it  has  changed  mind  and 
spirit ;  rectified  the  notions  of  just  and  unjust; 
substituted  affirmations  or  belief  for  doubt ; 
embracing  all  humanity  in  its  declines  and 
precepts.  I  would  have  striven  t.i  measure 
or  conjecture  how  far  we  are  still  removed 
from  the  entire  fulfilment  of  the  gospel,  by 
calculating  the  number  of  ills  destroyed,  and 
ameliorations  operated  in  the  eighteen  centu¬ 
ries  elapsed  on  this  side  of  the  Cross.  Christi¬ 
anity  works  slowly,  because  it  works  every¬ 
where  ;  it  does  not  address  itself  to  the  re¬ 
formation  of  a  particular  community,  it 
labors  for  society  in  general;  its  philanthropy 
stretches  to  all  the  sons  of  Adam  ;  this  it 
expresses  with  w’onderful  simplicity,  in  its 
most  common  aspirations,  in  its  daily  orisons 
— when  it  says  to  the  crowd  in  the  temple — 
Let  us  pray  for  all  that  suffer  on  earth. 
What  other  religion  ever  held  that  language  ! 
The  Word  did  not  make  itself  flesh  in  the 
man  of  pleasure  ;  it  is  incarnated  in  the  man 
of  sorrow,  with  a  view  to  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  all — of  universal  fraternity  and 
boundless  salvation.” 


ment,  or  w’ith  respect  for  authority.  He 
never  exceeded  the  rights  of  power,  according 
to  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  but  he  confirmed  j  Good  and  Bad  Roman  Catholic  Priests, 
and  maintained  them,  in  principle  as  well  ns  The  French  correspondent  of  the  Presby- 

in  practice,  ns  firmly,  as  loftily,  ns  he  could  ' — ‘ - 1-.-- -l  /•  1. 

have  done  in  an  old  monarchical  or  nristoern- 
tical  slate.  He  was  one  of  those  who  knew 
that  it  is  no  more  possible  to  govern  from 
below*  in  a  republic  than  in  a  monarchy — in  a 
democratic  than  in  an  aristocratic  society.” 

(pp.  la,  1 1.) 


THE  DOMESTIC  FEEMNGS. 

“The  Family  is  now,  more  than  over,  the 
first  element  and  the  last  rampart  of  society. 


terian  relates  the  foilow’ing  anecdotes  of  recent 
occurrences  in  France ; 

“  A  poor  woman,  very  ignorant  and  very 
credulous,  got  hold  of  a  New  Testament  from 
a  colporteur.  She  showed  it  to  her  priest,  who 
assured  her  that  such  a  book  was  good  few 
nothing  hut  to  be  torn  in  pieces.  'I’he  pn«  r 
woman,  thinking  she  was  doing  right,  called 
her  grand-daughter  to  her,  gave  her  the  New* 
Testament  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  told  her 
Whilst,  in  general  society,  everything  be-  j  to  cut  up  the  book,  as  she  might  fancy,  leaf 

■  nfter  leaf,  by  w*ay  of  a.mu8emerit.  'I'lie 
grand-child  set  to  work.  Seven  or  eight 
leaves  had  already  been  cut,  when,  next  day, 
happening  to  enter  the  house  of  a  neighl»or, 
who  was  sick,  she  presented  hersidf  before 
her,  with  the  b(K)k  in  one  hand,  and  the  scis¬ 
sors  in  the  oilier.  ’I'he  sick  woman  ques¬ 
tioned  the  child,  requested  her  to  show*  her 
the  book,  rend  some  passages  of  it,  and  of¬ 
fered  her  in  exchange  for  the  book,  thus  mu¬ 
tilated,  an  object  which  was  eagerly  accept¬ 
ed.  S«)rne  lime  glided  past;  the  sick  woman, 
struck  with  many  declarations  which  she  bad 


comes  more  and  more  mobile,  personal,  and 
transient,  it  is  in  domestic  life  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  permanency,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  the  present  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  are  indestructible.  It  is  in  domestic  life 
that  the  ideas  and  the  virtues  which  form  a 
counterpoise  to  the  excessive  and  nngoverned 
movement  excited  in  the  great  centres  of 
civilization,  are  formed.  The  tumult  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  pleasure,  temptation  and  strife, 
w’hich  reigns  in  our  great  cities,  would  soon 
throw  the  w*holc  of  society  into  a  deplorable 
state  of  ferment  and  dissolution,  if  domestic 


life,  with  its  calm  activity,  its  permanent  in-  I  read,  had  become  serious;  she  found  hnppi- 
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lerests,  and  its  fixed  property,  did  not  oppose 
solid  barriers  throughout  the  country  to  the 
restless  waves  of  this  stormy  sea.  It  is  in  the 
bosom  of  domestic  life,  and  under  its  influ¬ 
ences,  that  private,  the  l^sis  of  public,  morali¬ 
ty  is  most  securely  maintained.  There  too, 
and  in  our  days  there  almost  exclusively,  the 
afTections  of  our  nature, — friendship,  grati¬ 
tude,  and  self-devotion, — all  the  ties  w*hich 
unite  hearts  in  the  sense  of  a  common  desti¬ 
ny,  grow*  and  flourish.  The  time  has  been 
when,  under  other  forms  of  society,  these  pri¬ 
vate  affections  found  a  place  in  public  life  ; 
when  devoted  attachments  strengthened  poli¬ 
tical  connexions.  These  times  are  past, 
never  to  return.  In  the  vast  and  complicated 
and  ever-moving  society  of  onr  days,  general 
interests  and  principles,  the  sentiments  of  the 
masses,  and  the  combinations  of  parlies,  have 


ness  only  in  reading  her  New  Testament 
the  Lord  finished  his  work  hv  deigning  to 
touch  her  with  a  hand  of  saving  power. 
Then,  animated  w*ith  a  missionary  spirit,  she 
spread  around  her  the  gornl  tidings  of  free 
salvation  in  Jesus  Christ ;  search  was  made 
for  the  colporteur,  he  was  found,  and  nume¬ 
rous  purchases  of  the  sacred  bntA's  were  made. 

“  Here  is  an  instance  of  another  priest,  who, 
on  the  contrary,  interested  himself  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  word  of  God.  He  resides 
in  a  very  populous  country  parish,  which  was 
lately  visited  by  a  colporteur.  The  priest  re¬ 
ceived  the  colporteur  as  a  brother  in  Christ ; 
bought  a  New  Testament  of  him,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  to  him  his  extreme  desire  to  see  the 
whole  of  his  parishioners  in  possession  of  that 
holy  book.  'I’o  language  he  joined  action  ; 
for  he  accompanied  the  colporteur  into  many 


the  entire  possession  and  direction  of  public  I  houses,  and  exhorted  the  inmates  so  strongly 
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Memory. 

How  awful  is  the  conviction,  that  the 
Book  of  Judgment  is  that  of  our  life,  in  which 
every  idle  word  is  recorded,  and  that  no 
power  but  His  who  made  the  soul,  can  ob¬ 
literate  our  ideas  and  our  deeds  from  our 
remembrance,  or  blot  our  transgressions,  and 
purify  our  spirits  from  the  actual  indwelling 
of  evil  thoughts  !  * 

Every  Individual  experience  amply  testifies 
that  the  forgotten  incidents  of  long-jwst  years 
require  only  the  touch  of  the  kindling  spirit 
to  start  up,  in  all  their  pristine  fulness,  be¬ 
fore  us.  How  often  do  we  remember  having 
re-organized,  in  our  dreams,  those  feelings 
and  circumstances  which  had  been  lost  to  our 
waking  consciousness,  in  the  accumulated 
events  which  passing  time  had  impressed 
upon  our  minds!  And  although  we  cannot 
say  that  we  acknow’ledge,  as  belonging  to  our 
own  actual  experience,  all  the  visionary  com¬ 
binations  which  are  thus  presented  to  our 
notice  in  dreams,  we  yet  feel  that  every 
object  in  them  is  familiar  to  our  knowledge. 
Some  persons,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  near 
approach  of  4ealh,  have  spoken  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  their  lives  as  being  simultaneously 
presented  before  them,  as  if  in  a  magic  mirror, 
every  line,  as  if  fixed  upon  a  tablet  by  the 
light,  exactly  as  that  revealing  light  fell  on 
it.  The  portrait  of  the  soul  is  the  perfect 
reflection  of  itself,  and  every  man  must  see 
his  own  character,  thus  for  ever  visible  to  the 


Opinions  of  Guizot. 

The  London  Christian  Observer,  in  a  re 
view  of  Guizot’s  last  work  entitled  “Democracy 
in  France,”  says  : — 

“  As  a  literary  composition  it  is  likely  to 
live  long  after  the  immediate  occasion  which 
has  called  it  forth  ;  because  it  is  full  of  those 
great  principles  which  are  applicable  to  all 
human  society  everywhere  and  at  all  times, 
and  which  may  serve  to  guide  men  in  all  cir 
cumstances  when  the  foundations  of  law  and 
government  are  assailed.  The  spirit  of  the 
Essay  also  is  excellent ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  un¬ 
tinged  by  anything  that  is  personal  or  acri¬ 
monious,  and  as  it  breathes  throughout  a  tone 
of  high  morality,  and  even  of  sincere  respect 
for  religion.” 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens 
of  the  work  : — 

THE  XATl’RE  OF  MAN. 

“  Let  any  man  dive  into  his  own  heart  and 
observe  himself  with  attention.  If  to  have 
the  power  to  look,  and  the  will  to  see,  he  will 
behold,  with  a  sort  of  terror,  the  incessant  war 
waged  by  the  g(x>d  and  evil  dispositions  w’ith- 
in  him — reason  and  caprice,  duty  and 
passion  ;  in  short,  to  call  them  all  by  their 
comprehensive  names,  good  and  evil.  VVe 
contemplate  with  anxiety  the  outward  troubles 
and  vicissitudes  of  human  life  ;  but  what 
should  we  feel  if  we  could  behold  the  inward 
vicissitudes,  the  troubles  of  the  human  soul  ? 

_ if  we  could  see  how  many  dangers,  snares, 

enemies,  comliats,  victories,  and  defeats  can 
be  crowded  into  a  day— an  hour  ?  I  do  not 
say  this  to  discourage  man,  nor  to  humble  or 
under-value  his  free  will.  He  is  called  upon 
to  conquer  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  the  honor 
of  the  conquest  belongs  to  his  free  will.  But 
victory  Is  impossible,  the  defeat  certain,  if  he 
has  not  a  just  conception  and  a  profound  feel¬ 
ing  cf  his  dangers,  his  weaknesses,  and  his 
need  of  assistance.  To  believe  that  the  free 
will  of  man  lends  to  good,  and  is  of  itself  suf¬ 
ficient  to  accomplish  good,  betrays  an  im¬ 
measurable  ignorance  of  his  nature.  It  is  the 
error  of  pride;  an  error  which  tends  to  des¬ 
troy  both  moral  and  political  order;  which 
enfeebles  the  government  of  communities  no 
less  than  the  government  of  the  inward  man.” 
(pp.  8,  9.) 


life.  The  private  affections  arc  ties  too  deli¬ 
cate  to  exercise  any  powerful  influence  over 
the  conflicts  of  that  pitiless  field.”  (pp. 
76‘  77.) 

THE  RELIGIOUS  FEELING. 

“  Nevertheless,  neither  the  domestic  nor  the 
political  spirit  would  suffice  for  the  task. — 
They  need  the  assistance  of  another  and  a 
higher  spirit,  whose  influence  penetrates 
more  deeply  than  they  can  do  into  the  human 
soul.  It  is  peculiar  to  religion  that  she  has 
a  language  for  every  individual ;  a  language  j 
which  all  can  understand,  the  high  as  well  as  I 
the  humble,  the  happy  as  well  as  the  unhap-  j 
py  ;  and  that  she  ascends  or  descends,  with¬ 
out  an  effort,  into  every  rank  and  region  of 
society.  And  it  is  one  of  the  admirable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  constitution*  of  the  Christian 
Church,  that  her  ministers  are  not  only  scat¬ 
tered  over,  but  form  an  integral  part  of,  the 
whole  of  society  ;  living  as  near  to  the  cottage 
as  the  palace ;  in  habitual  and  intimate  inter¬ 
course  with  the  highest  and  the  lowest; 
equally  the  monitors  of  greatness  and  the  con¬ 
solers  of  misery.  This  tutelary  power,  spite 
of  the  abuses  and  the  faults  into  w  hich  it  has 
been  led  by  its  very  force  and  extent,  has  for 
ages  exercised  a  more  vigilant  and  energetic 
control  over  the  moral  dignity  and  the  dearest 
interests  of  man,  than  any  other.  Nobody 
would  be  so  averse  as  I  should,  for  the  sake  of 
religion  herself,  to  see  a  revival  of  the  abuses 
by  which  she  has  been  disfigured  or  corrupt¬ 
ed  ;  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  fear  this  at  the 
present  day.  The  principles  of  lay  suprema¬ 
cy  and  freedom  of  thought  have  definitely 
triumphed  in  modern  society  :  they  may  still 
have  some  enemies  to  rejwl,  and  some  con¬ 
flicts  to  sustain,  but  their  victory  is  certain  ; 
they  have  in  their  favor  the  prevailing  insti¬ 
tutions,  manners,  opinions,  and  passi^ms  ;  and 
that  general 


to  purchase  the  New  Testament,  that  forty- 
three  copies  were  promptly  disfKised  of. 
When  the  moment  for  the  colporteur’s  depar¬ 
ture  came,  the  priest,  while  shaking  the  col¬ 
porteur  affectionately  by  the  hand,  said  *  No 
matter  what  name  you  bear,  whether  that  of 
Catholic  or  Protestant — that  which  recom¬ 
mends  you  in  my  eyes,  is  the  nobleness  of 
the  task  which  you  have  undertaken.  I  pro¬ 
mise  not  to  forget  you  in  my  prayers.  May 
the  Lord  abundantly  bless  your  pious  efforts.” 


A  Suggestion  to  Parents. 

Try  to  interest  your  child,  as  he  gets  more 
knowledge,  in  your  own  occupations,  with  a 
view  to  making  him  feel  that  he  is  useful.  I 
have  often  been  amused  at  the  ingenuity  of 
children,  in  finding  themselves  employment. 
Pul  them  into  a  room  ever  so  neatly  arranged, 
and  they  will  soon  litter  it  all  over.  They 
will  be  equally  industrious  if  you  will  say, 
“  Come  and  help  me  to  put  all  things  straight,” 
and  they  will  nse  ns  much  exertion  as  you 
could  desire,  to  assist  you.  You  will  thus 
be  well  repaid  for  your  self-command,  by 
seeing  the  animated  countenance  of  your 
child  w’hile  trying  to  “help  dear  mamma.” 
Remember  the  unceasing  activity  of  child¬ 
hood  is  not  mischief,  but  is  a  certain  sign 
of  both  a  healthy  body  and  an  active  mind. 

^British  Mother^s  Magazine. 


Rise  and  Disappearance  of  Disease. 

Some  diseases  have  arisen  and  have  since 
disappeared.  Of  this  description  are  the 
leprosy  and  sweating  sickness.  The  leprosy 
appears  to  have  committed  the  most  extensive 
ravages,  and  to  have  had  hospitals  solely  for 
relief.  It  becames  general  throughout 


.  ft* 

and  overwhelming  current  of  !  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  imported  by  the  crusaders. 
It  has  not  been  known  in  Europe  since  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  sweat¬ 
ing  sickness  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  by  the  army  which  in¬ 
vaded  it  under  Henry  V’ll.  It  prev-ailed  from 
1485  to  1551,  and  in  some  years,  during  one 
month  in  Autumn,  was  eiiual  in  fatality  to 
the  plague.  The  diseases  which  have  arisen, 
but  have  not  disappeared, are  the  small  pox  and 
measles,  and  perhaps  all  other  specific,  con- 
tageous  diseases.  Though  the  exact  period 

_ , _ ,  _ ^  cannot  be  ascertained,  there  was  a  time 

iihoul  defence,  to  the  inflanima-  !  when  none  of  these  were  known  here.  The 

diseases  which  have  prevailed  with  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  frequency  and  fatality  at 
difTerent  periods,  are  plague,  dysentery, 
internal  fever,  typhus  fever,  small  pox,  ayphi’r, 
scurvy,  and  rickets.  The  first  plague  was  in 
430,  the  last  in  which  it  was  epidemic  here 
was  in  16t55.  It  was  named  in  the  bills  of 
mortality  as  late  as  1679.  Internal  fever, 
scurvy,  dysentery,  and  rkkels  have  declined 


ideas  and  events  which  flows  on  through  all 
diversities,  obstacles,  and  perils,  in  the  same 
direction,  at  Rome,  Madrid,  Turin,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna,  no  less  than  at  London  or  Paris. 
For  modern  society  to  fear  religion,  or  to  dis¬ 
pute  her  influence  with  acrimony,  would 
therefore  be  a  puerile  alarm  and  a  fatal  error. 
You  ore  surrounded  by  an  immense  and  ex¬ 
cited  multitude  ;  you  complain  that  you  want 
means  to  act  upon  it,  to  enlighten,  direct,  con¬ 
trol,  and  tranquillize  it ;  that  you  have  little 
intercouise  with  these  men,  save  through  the 
tax  gatherer  and  the  policeman  ;  that  they  are 
given  over,  without  defence,  to  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  declamations  of  charlatans  and  dema¬ 
gogues,  and  to  the  blind  violence  of  their  own 
passions.  Dispersed  among  them,  you  have 
men  whose  express  mission  and  constant  oc¬ 
cupation  it  is  to  guide  their  faith,  to  console 
their  distresses,  to  show  them  their  duties,  to 
awaken  and  elevate  their  hopes,  to  exercise 
over  them  that  moral  influence  which  you 
vainly  seek  elsewhere.  And  would  you  not 
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of  late  years.  Scarlet  feveri  consumption, 
gout,  dropsy,  palsy,  and  all  nervous  diseases, 

hare  increased.— Eaaayt  and  Mia- 


nare  inci 
cellanea. 


in  doubt  as  to  the  impropriety  of  the  dance,  : 
the  card  table,  the  bali^Toom,  or  even  large,  j 
expensive,  and  fashionable  assemblies,  where  ; 
such  things  are  not.  My  object  is  to  suggest 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  you  in 


pany,  or  follow,  the  administration  of  the  About  this  time  an  event  took  place,  which,  j  are  considered  to  sustain  some  sort  of  frater- |  Taylor  and  Bishop  Andren-s.”  Though, 
sacrament.”  He  “does  not  hold  that  all  !  although  not  recorded  anywhere  in  the  annals  j  nal  relation  to  all  the  corrupt  forms  of  Chris-  therefore,  you  do  not  sustain  towards  this 
bantixed  nersons,  infant  or  adult,  are  spiritual-  of  the  Church,  and  perhaps  not  distinctly  '  tianity  which  have  not  abandoned  the  Episco-  I  portion  of  your  book  the  relation  of  author,  still 


other  direction.”  But  should  the  roun 
Chnslian  resptnd  to  you, and  say— «  All  .k  ^ 
I  admit,  would  be  very  conclusire  and  lul’ 
factory,  if  you  could  show  u  to  ,re  in 
Prayer-hook,  which  you  have  taught  me  u 
the  Church’s  expi^sition  of  her  owa  . 


Iv  regenerated  in  and  by  boptiam :  tbia  he 
affirms  to  be  “  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 


The  Pastoral  Office.  there  must  be  not  only  avoidance,  but  decided 

precipitation  in  making  changes.  condemnation,  or  our  very  silence  will  ^  ad- 

.  .  duced  m  their  behalf.  As  to  those  clergy- 

Let  me  nexi  warn  you  against  the  error  o  men,  or  even  private  Christians,  who  plead 
rushing  precipitately,  without  taking  time  for  necessity  of  such  things  for  recreation  of 
consideration  and  inquiry,  on  improvements  Massillon  well  says,  that 

and  change  in  the  old  order  of  things.  W  hen  ..  ordinarily  those  who  have  the  least 

a  new  teacher  takes  an  old  school,  or  receives  them— those  who  most  neglect  their 

scholars  from  other  institutions,  nothing  is  ;  duty,  and  the  employments  belonging  to  their 
more  common  than  to  say,  that  the  boys  have  i  yocations.”  A  minister  of  God’s  word,  at- 
bcen  badly  instructed,  or  managed,  and  must  j  lentiyg  duty,  and  fond  of  it,  will  neither 

be  pul  on  some  new  and  belter  plan.  So  it  is  |  jj^^yg  leisure  for  such  amusements,  nor  a  liking 
with  many  other  things,  especially  with  par-  ,  them.  The  great  snare  to  some  is  the 


avoiding*  and  condemning  such  places;  for  i  Rome,  not  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
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'  of  the  Church,  and  perhaps  not  distinctly  '  tianity  which  have  not  abandoned  the  Episco-  I  portion  of  your  book  the  relation  of  author,  still 
I  recognized  by  the  very  perscro  who  were  j  pacy,  roae  in  importance,  and  were  made  to  I  art  you  reaponaible  for  the  ill-eflTect  which  the 
most  nearly  connected  with  h,  may  have  ;  loom  largely  out  before  the  world,  until  at  '  peculiar  arrangement  or  garb,  in  which  thona 
since  exert^  an  important  influence  over  our  ;  length  a  scheme  was  openly  agitated  of  form-  writings  now  appear,  may  cause  them  to 
“  does  not  deny  that  grace  is  given  in  and  by  j  ecclesiastical  relations.  Our  best  men  bad  \  ing  a  grand  “  Episcopal  alliance,”  which  produce ;  you  are  responsible  for  the  Romish 
the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  ;  on  the  contrary,  '  become  weary  of  contention.  “Let  us  re-  j  should  bring  into  close  fraternization  our  own  order,  titles,  insignia  and  directions  with 
he  holds  thaU.TrAen  rightly  received,  it  is  _  move  these  occasions  of  offence,”  said  they,  !  Church,  the  Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  which  you  have  accompanied  them — it  is 
never  unaccompanied  by  a  spiritual  blessing,  i  “and  our  brethren  will  then  allow  us  to  preach  j  Greece,  together  with  the  Nestorians,  Armin-  your  own  peculiar  touch  which  has  invested 
But  he  does  deny  that  grace  is  lied  to  the  j  the  gospel  in  peace.”  A  sort  of  tacit  agree-  |  ians,  Abywinians.  Copts,  et  id  omne  genua —  those  devotions,  many  of  which  breathe  the 
sacraments.”  \  entered  into  amongst  those  who  ;  not  excluding  in  principle,  though  not  inciud-  _  true  spirit  of  piety  and  Evangelical  doctrine. 

The  intere.«ls  of  spiritual  religion,  and  the  .  were  considered  the  innovating  portion  of  the  |  ing  by  name,  the  Church  of  Rome !  This  with  the  air,  and  meretricious  ornament,  and 
true  and  Protestant  interpretation  of  our  j  Chuich.  Any  of  ihein^  who  had  adopted  ;  also  was  a  thing  to  he  seriously  talked  about,  flowing drapery.ofherofthesevrnhiils.sothat 

■  *1  what  others  considered  irregularities  in  the  j  and  wondered  at  in  the  developments  of  the  |  like  Tamar,  their  true  character  being  thus 
use  of  the  service  should  give  them  up.  .  jiassing  age.  i  concealed,  there  is  great  danger,  lest  many 

1  Thcee  who  loved  prayer-meetings  should  Another  notable  faA,  which  stands  in  close  ^  an  unsuspecting,  vacillating,  longing  Judah, 
'  sacrifice  their  prefri^nces  in  this  matter  also,  '  cnnnwtion  with  all  that  we  have  been  de-  ■  through  their  instrumentality,  be  beguiled  and 
:  at  the  shrine  of  fraternal  concord.  A  large  j  scribing,  is  at  this  moment  forcing  itself  upon  '  betrayed  to  his  ruin. 

I  and  influential  portion  of  those  who  had  been  .  the  attention  of  all  w  lm  are  caj^ble  of  tram-  i  Uy'  this  manual  which  you  have  furnished 
;  accustomed  to  unite  with  other  evangelical  -  bling  for  the  ark  of  Gcd.  It  is  this:  The  i  young  Christians,  who,^n  their  aspira- 
christians  in  the  promotion  of  the  mteresis  of  |  very  “  Church  Inatiluttona  for  whose  l^ne-  >  devout  life,  make  it  their  Ude 

>  general  Christianity,  quietly  withdrew  from  ,  fit  our  evangehcal  men  left  the, r  old  moorings,  >  directed,  when  they  arise  in 


portion  of  your  book  the  relation  of  author,  still 
are  you  reaponaible  for  the  ill-efll^t  which  the 
peculiar  arrangement  or  garb,  in  which  thoM 
writings  now  appear,  may  cause  them  to 

ing  «  l^nu  “i;.piscopal  alliance,  wnicn  produce ;  you  nre  rasjionaible  for  the  Romish  and  the  divinely  authorized  intercrrl'"”’; 
should  bring  into  close  fraternization  our  own  order,  titles,  insignia  and  directions  with  scripture  truth  ;  but  inasmuch  as  mv  P 
Church,  the  Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  which  you  have  accompanied  them — it  is  btxk,  and  my  Cbu(ch.  teach  me  n 
Greece,  together  with  the  Nestorians,  Armin-  your  own  peculiar  touch  which  has  invested  thing,  hut  held  upon  the  suhject  rt-rv  dT** 
lans,  Abywinians.  Copts,  et  id  omne  genua —  these  devotions,  many  of  which  breathe  the  eni  language,  you  musl.therafora  excu»  ^ 
not  excluding  in  principle,  though  not  inciud-  true  spirit  of  piety  and  Evangelical  doctrine,  .  if  I  preft  r  to  follow  the  teachinrs  rf 
ing  by  name,  the  Church  of  Rome  !  This  with  the  air,  and  meratricious  ornament,  and  Prayer-hook  and  my  Church,  to  ih.  ra  rf  ^  ^ 
also  was  a  thing  to  he  seriously  talked  about,  flowing drapery.ofherofthesevrnhiils.solhat  book.”  Should  he  thus  reply  to  vour 
and  wondered  at  in  the  developments  of  the  '  like  Tamar,  their  true  character  being  thus  nation,  methinks  you  would  speedily 
jiassing  age.  |  concealed,  there  is  graat  danger,  lest  many  |  nale  the  fruitless  controversy,  and.Mil^' 

Another  notable  faA,  which  stands  in  close  ^  an  unsuspecting,  vacillating,  longing  Judah,  ^  delay,  lock  cut  for  a  more  tractable,  but  1 

cnnnwtion  with  all  that  we  have  been  de-  '  through  their  instrumentality,  be  beguiled  and  !  inquisitive  pupil  elsewhere,  * 

scribing,  is  at  this  moment  forcing  iisdf  upon  !  betrayed  to  his  ruin.  But,  my  dear  Sir.  allow  me  to  lock  it  if 

the  attention  of  all  w^  are  cajwble  of  tram-  i  jjy  manual  which  you  have  furnished  stranpe*  hook  of  yours  a  little  more 
ing  or  «  ofh  of  Gcd.  It  is  this:  The  ;  young  Christians,  who,^n  their  aspira-  •  firat  part  I  find  to  he  made  up  mainlv  of 
very  “  Church  Inatitutiona  for  whose  l^ne-  ^  devout  life,  make  it  their  vade  prolesUini  prayers,  and  deviti.nal 

fit  our  evangehcal  men  left  their  old  moorings,  >  directed,  when  they  arise  in  hut  I  am  sorry  to  sav  they  are  «  n  ,cK 

that  they  might  devote  all  thera  energies  to  j^e  morning,  to  sign  themselves  with  the  sign  '  ^<l'y  disfigured  by  an  atfocird  d.so'  /  i 

them,  as  if  b  ighted  by  some  judicial  visita-  :  oflheCross,  whilst  they  repeat— “  Inthe  name  '  R^n.ish  signs  and  Ri>mish  capuens.  Wh,n 

linn  •AASTi  tall  In  UmmrA  I  .  _  7  .  ^  ^  .  I _ I.  _  r  •  a  •  *  .  . 


ishes.  The  new  minister  is  almost  sure  to 
find  that  bis  parish  has  been  badly  managed, 
or  much  neglected.  Of  course  he  must  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  correct  all  the  errors  of 
the  past.  But  it  may  be,  that  after  a  time  he 
shall  discover,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  as  be  bad 
supposed,  to  manage  better  than  his  prede¬ 
cessor  had  done, and  that  there  are  difficulties 
he  had  not  foreseen  in  the  way  of  reform.  In 


fearing  to  offend,  and  the  desire  to  please, 
the  world,  by  certain  concessions  and  com¬ 
pliances.  Ouesnel  says,  “  That  man  is  mis¬ 
taken  who  thinks  to  gain  upon  the  world  by 
conformity  to  its  manners  and  fashions.  The 
world  will  much  sooner  corrupt  the  heart 
which  opens  itself  thereto.”  As  to  the  world, 
says  Mr.  Bridges,  “to  be  able  to  attach  it 
to  ourselves,  while  the  Master  whom  we 


undertaking  at  once  to  condemn  the  past  ad-  ggrve  is  still  to  them  a  despised  and  re- 
ministration  he  may  also  do  great  injustice  to  jeded  object,  should  be  a  matter  of  far  more 
a  worthy  brother,  and  grieve  those  who  were  ^larm  than  self-complacency.  Wo  be  unto 
attached  to  him,  though  he  may  always  find  them  of  whom  all  men  speak  well.”  T  he 
some  disposed  to  join  in  the  complaint.  Let  ^orld  loves  its  own  ;  and  when  it  loves  a 
him  therefore  delay  not  only  his  censures,  but  minister,  he  should  tremble  lest  he  be  of  the 
his  plans  of  reform,  until  he  has  become  bet-  ^yo^ld.  I'he  only  way  for  a  minister  to  have 


ministration  he  may  also  do  great  injustice  to 
a  worthy  brother,  and  grieve  those  who  were 
attached  to  him,  though  he  may  always  find 
some  disposed  to  join  in  the  complaint.  Let  ^ 
him  therefore  delay  not  only  his  censures,  but 
his  plans  of  reform,  until  he  has  become  bet- 
ter  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  ^ 
his  parish.  There  is  an  old  saying,  not  in- 
applicable  to  this  matter,  “  that  a  new  broom 
sweeps  clean;  but  the  old  one  knows  where 
the  dust  lies.”  Nor  is  it  easy  to  get  at  the 
dust  with  either  the  old  or  the  new,  as  some 
young  ministers  are  apt  to  imagine.  1  would  g 
not  say  anything  to  discourage  the  zeal  of  a 
young  minister,  and  I  know  too  that  it  is  bet- 
ter  to  begin  some  changes  at  once.  I  only 
wish  to  put  his  zeal  under  the  guidance  of 
knowledge,  and  thus  preserve  it  from  in-  g 
jurious  mistakes.  I  would  preserve  young  pj 
ministers  from  the  appearance  of  presump- 
tion,  and  the  sin  of  fault-finding  without  due 
cause,  each  of  which  must  injure  their  use- 
fulness.  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  following  ^ 
testimonies.  “  Hasty  changes,”  says  the  ^ 
Bishop  of  ^Vinchester,  “are  seldom  produc- 
live  of  the  advantage  expected.  They  are  j 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  considered  ^ 
ns  the  forerunners  of  more  extensive  innova- 
tions.”  “  I  have  ever  considered,”  said  Mr.  | 
Beachcroft,  “  the  great  temptation  to  a  young  ^ 
minister  to  be  bis  activity.  Up  and  be  doing  ^ 
is  his  motto.  This  was  once  my  own  case —  ^ 

a  sort  of  restlessness  because  things  did  not  ^ 
go  on  fast  enough.  “Youth,”  said  Mr.  ^ 
Cecil,  “  is  the  peculiar  season  of  precipitation.  ^ 
The  young  man’s  motto  is  onward.  There  is  ^ 
no  such  effectual  cure  for  this,  as  experience.”  ^ 
This  precipitation  is  often  seen  in  urging  ^ 
right  things  loo  earnestly.  Mr.  Scott  thus  j 
writes  to  his  sister:  “  I  was  much  loo  earnest  j 
and  in  a  hurry  with  you,  said  too  much,  ^ 
went  too  far,  and  thus  out  of  my  abundant  ^ 
love  surfeited  you.  Forgive  me  this  wrong.  , 
It  was  well  meant,  ill  judged,  and  worse  re-  , 
ceived.”  “  Do  nothing  in  haste,”  said  the  ^ 
same.  “  Pray,  pray,  pray,  before  you  de-  | 
termine.”  Legh  Richmond’s  biographer  says,  j 
“  when  he  met  with  opposition,  he  did  not 
hazard  the  failure  of  his  measures  by  indis-  ^ 
erectly  urging  them,  but  rather  left  his  argu-  ^ 
ments  silently  and  gradually  to  produce  their  ^ 
effect.  Circumspection  and  caution  marked  ^ 
every  part  of  his  conduct,  his  great  aim  being  j. 
at  all  limes  to  give  no  offence  in  anything, 
that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed.” 

FRUGALITY,  ETC. 

A  minister  should  live  plainly,  and  never  1 
run  in  debt;  a  minister  ought  not  to  wish  to 
live  as  the  rich  of  his  charge  do;  he  should  v 
rather  live  below  than  above  the  average  of  i! 
his  congregation.  Some  rich  and  conscien-  d 
tious  laymen  act  on  this  principle,  setting  an  t 
example  of  economy  and  plainness,  and  not 
tempting  their  poor  neighbors  to  extravagance,  i 
How  much  more  should  ministers  act  thus.  i 
In  order  to  avoid  debt,  or  being  a  burthen  to  r 
others,  a  minister  should,  from  the  first,  avoid  a 
things  in  dress,  furniture,  living,  &c.,  above  C 
his  means,  but  carefully  study,  by  the  use  of  a 
plain  common  sense  and  observation  upon  [: 
others,  how  to  economize  and  live  on  little.  ^ 
Without  anything  like  meanness  or  uncome-  c 
liness,  some  persons,  by  a  proper  choice  and  1 
use  of  clothes,  will  appear  decent  and  respec-  i 
table  on  less  thanone-balf  required  by  others,  r 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  other  things.  I 
Some  can  do,  and  do  well,  without  many  1 
things  which  others  think  they  must  have,  c 
Some  will  take  care  of  what  they  have,  so  c 
as  to  preserve  them  for  years  instead  of  c 
months,  and  thus,  no  matter  what  their  means, 
always  live  within  them,  and  have  something  1 
J'or  charity  ;  while  others  always  live  beyond  i 
their  income,  no  mutter  what  it  is— are,  of  i 
course,  always  in  debt,  and  live  in  some  mea-  i 
sure  on  charity.  The  same  may  be  said  as 
to  those  having  families.  Some  will  live  on 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  while  others, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  and  with  the  same 
number  to  provide  for,  will  scarcely  live  on  a 
thousand.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  mis- 
•rtress  of  the  house  must  see  to  this.  The 
minister  is  bound,  by  the  command  of  God 
and  his  ordination  vows,  to  rule  his  own 
household  ;  and  if  he  has  been  so  unwise  or 
so  unfortunate  as  to  marry  an  improvident, 
wasteful,  or  vain  woman,  he  must  prevent 
the  effects  of  this  mistake  by  his  own  atten¬ 
tions.  Certain  it  is,  that  after  a  congregation 
has  contributed  a  reasonable  allowance  to  the 
support  of  a  minister  and  his  family,  if  that 
does  not  suffice,  little  sympathy  will  be  felt 
for  him  in  any  troubles  to  which  his  own 
mismanagement  or  extravagance  may  have 
brought  him.  Let  me  exhort  to  the  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  one  rule,  as  a  means  of  preserv¬ 
ing  you  from  such  trouble : — never  run  in 
debt ;  never  exceed  your  means  of  payment ; 
wear  your  old  clothes  as  long  as  decency  will 
allow,  and  get  very  plain  and  coarse  ones,  if 
you  cannot  get  belter ;  live  on  the  simplest 
fare  that  can  sustain  life  and  health,  and  teach 
your  family  to  do  the  same,  rather  than  run 
in  debt  for  better  things  without  the  means  of 
payment.  A  minister,  without  means  on 
which  to  draw  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
is  not  acting  honestly  when  he  contracts 
them. 

CONDUCT  or  MINISTERS  AS  TO  AMUSEMENTS,  &C. 

I  speak  next  on  a  subject  about  which  it 
is  more  important  that  our  ministers  should 
think  and  act  correctly  than  those  of  any 
other  communion,  because  many  of  them 
and  their  people  have,  in  times  past,  erred 
therein  more  than  others.  It  is  the  subject 
of  amus^itnenta,  parties,  &c.  In  consequence 
of  the  wealth,  station,  intelligence,  and  other 
circumstances  of  a  large  portion  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  in  England  and  America,  tl^y  hare  been  * 
more  exposed  to  this  temptation  than  to  most  ; 
others,  and  unfortunately  have  yielded  to  it  so 
much  as  to  injure  their  own  souls,  the  cause  I 


Church  services,  have  been  most  efiectirely 
defended  ;  and  we  owe  a  large  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  those  who  hare  so  upheld  the  cause  cf 
the  Reformation.  Mr.  Gorham  maintained 
his  ground  in  the  arduous  and  protracted 
examination  to  which  he  was  subjected  by 
the  Bishop,  with  great  ability,  firmness,  and 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  Since  then  bis 
Learned  Advocate,  Dr.  Bayford,  has  adduced, 
in  the  face  of  day,  in  the  Court  of  Arches, 
the  most  solid  proof,  and  Mr.  Goode,  in  his 
important  work,  published  by  Messrs.  Hatch- 
ard,  has  conclusively  shown,  that  our  English 
Reformers,  however  particular  writers  may 
hare  slightly  varied  their  modes  of  expression 
or  shades  of  opinion,  were  Protestant  and  not 
Tractarian  on  the  elTects  of  Baptism, 
j  Mr.  Goode’s  volume  is  worthy  of  his  high 
j  name,  as  one  of  our  most  sound-minded  and 
I  learned  theologians.  It  is  a  clear  vindication 
!  of  the  Protestant  character  of  the  men  who 


what  others  considered  irregularities  in  the  j  and  wondered  at  in  the  developments  of  the 
use  of  the  service  should  give  them  up.  ,  jiassing  age. 

These  who  loved  prayer-meetings  should  Another  notable  faA,  which  stands  in  close 
sacrifice  their  prafri^nces  in  this  matter  also,  '  connection  with  all  that  we  have  been  de¬ 
al  the  shrine  of  fraternal  concord.  A  large  j  scribing,  is  at  this  moment  forcing  itself  upon 
and  influential  portion  of  those  who  had  been  |  the  attention  of  all  who  are  capable  of  tram- 


a  clear  conscience,  and  to  make  any  efTectual  compiled  our  Prayer-hook  and  went  to  the 
opposition  to  such  things,  is  privately  and  pub-  stake  for  their  opposition  to  Rome  ;  and  it 
licly,  and  on  all  suitable  occasions,  to  use  the  shows,  ex  abundanti,  the  practical  value  of 
most  decided  language,  and  pursue  the  most  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
decided  course,  in  regard  to  them,  so  as  to  of  the  great  restorers  of  our  Church  in  the 
leave  no  one  in  doubt  as  to  his  sentiments,  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth.  Mr.  . 
Some  excuse  themselves  from  speaking  or  Goode’s  book  is  a  comprehensive  digest  of 
preaching  about  such  things,  by  saying  that  facts  and  documents  and  unanswerable  reason- 
we  must  aim  at  the  hearts  of  the  people;  that  ing,  set  forth  with  a  thorough  soundness  of 
if  they  be  right,  all  else  will  be  right,  and  perception,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
these  things  will  be  relinquished  of  course,  whole  matter  under  discussion,  an  entire 
Such  was  not  St.  Paul’s  opinion  or  practice,  freedom  from  controversial  asperity,  an  evident 
He  preached  to  the  heart  as  much  as  ever  a  love  of  truth,  whether  making  for  or  against 
minister  of  God  did,  and  yet  he  preached  the  immediate  argument,  and  a  fellowship 
against  “revellings,banqueting8,  and  such  like  with  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  holy  and 
things,”  warning  against  every  inconsistency  true-hearted  leaders  of  the  English  Reforma- 
and  sin  to  which  Christians  are  templed.  But  tion,  which  command  our  full  sympathy  and 
as  1  am  now  speaking  of  your  personal  be-  warmest  praise  -—Eon  Ion  Record, 
haviour,  and  not  of  what  you  are  to  preach, 

1  will  not  pursue  that  farther.  If  invited  to  Novelties, 

any  place  or  company  where  you  have  reason  .... 

to  think  that  cards  or  dancing,  or  anything  D  is  among  the  ‘most  promising  signs  of 
improper,  will  be  introduced,  vou  will  of  course  the  times,  that  the  reviva  of  usages  m  the 
decline.  Should  you  unexpectedly,  as  at  a  Church,  which  have  had  their  origin  m  dajs 
wedding,  find  such  things  about  to  be  intro-  of  darkness  and  superstition,  is  received  n  iih 
duced,  and  your  opinion  be  asked,  and  per-  so  little  favor,  on  the  part  of  Ih^e  great  body 
mission  sought,  you  should  not,  as  is  some-  of  the  laity.  The  lay  members  of  the  Church, 
times  done,  speak  timidly  and  doubtfully,  but  are,  generally,  too  pious  and  too  intelligent  to 
express  yourself,  though  in  a  mild  and  dig-  tolerate  such  clerical  quackery  as  a  few  tran- 
nified  manner,  yet  with  firmness  and  decision ;  scendental  Romanizers  in  the  Church  seem 
and  if  that  is  of  no  avail,  then  withdraw,  and  desirous  to  practice.  We  are  glad  of  this 
afford  no  countenance  to  it  by  your  presence,  stern  and  unflinching  opposition.  It  is  in- 
Let  it  be  seen  that  you  are  entirely  opposed  deed  humiliating,  that  the  ministers  of  re- 
to  such  things.  A  little  decision 'in  one  or  ligion  should  ever  require  the  check  of  this 
two  instances,  on  your  first  entrance  on  the  conservative  influence.  But,  as  it  is  evident 
ministry,  will  save  you  much  trouble  after-  that  in  many  inatances  they  do  need  it,  we 
wards.  I  would  add,  that  all  large  parties,  confess  that  we  are  not  sorry  that  they  are 
whether  dinner  or  tea  parties,  should  be  made  to  feel  it. 

avoided  by  ministers.  They  are  places  of  1  he  developments  which  have  been  made 
feasting  and  vain  conversation,  where  the  within  the  last  six  months,  painful  and  mor- 
man  of  God  ought  not  to  feel  himself  at  home,  tifying  as  they  have  been,  have,  neverthe- 
A  minister  who  loves  such  places  will  be  less,  been  attended  with  the  most  gratifying 
often  invited  to  them,  but  will  not  be  respect-  evidence,  that  the  great  body  of  ministers 
ed  as  a  minister  by  those  who  invite  him,  or  s^d  people  are  sound,  however  they  may 
meet  him  there.  The  impression  will  be  have  differed  upon  certain  points,  and  how- 
made,  that  he  loves  the  house  of  feasting  ever  they  may  have  been  classed  under  dif- 
more  than  the  house  of  mourning.  ferent  and  seemingly  opposing  names. 

[From  Bishop  Meade'a  Lecturea.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  many  of  our 

Bishops  have  spoken  in  terms  which  nobody 
could  mistake,  upon  the  difference  and  the 
tendencies  which  have  developed  themselves 
in  various  quarters.  These  are  not  times  for 
Bishops  or  Presbyters  to  give  forth  any 
uncertain  sounds.  .  Every  minister  in  the 
Church,  of  whatever  grade,  who  understands 
the  English  language,  should  so  speak  it, 
that  every  child  may  understand  it.  W^e 
hope  that  our  Bishops  will  imitate  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  in  this  respect,  who  recently 
delivered  a  charge  on  the  occasion  of  his 
primary  visitation,  concerning  which,  the 
Church  and  State  Gazette  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  : 

‘The  northern  primate  does  not  explain 
away  his  sentiments  so  as  to  make  them  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  men  of  all  opinions.  What  he 
thinks,  that  he  expresses  ;  and  if  we  are  una¬ 
ble  to  agree  with  all  he  advances,  we  lose  no 
portion  of  our  respect  for  him  because  we 
happen  to  refuse  acquiescence  in  some  of  his 
dicta.  This  frank  and  fearless  style  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  right  reverend  dio¬ 
cesans,  some  of  whom,  when  called  u|)on  to 
pronounce  publicly,  are  given  so  to  speak 
that  no  man  can  give  decided  interpretation 
to  their  words. — Chriatian  ffxlneaa. 


Rev.  Mr.  Goode’s  Work  on  Baptism. 

We  seldom  review  books,  but  Mr.  Goode’s 
very  learned  and  closely  reasoned  work  on 
the  effects  of  baptism  with  regard  to  infants, 
demands  from  us  a  most  cordial  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  our  numerous  readers. 

The  perplexities  raised  in  our  time  on  the 
important  topic  of  infant  baptism  have  not  so 
much  related  to  its  real  and  unfathomable 
mystery  in  the  depth  of  the  Divine  counsels, 
and  the  inscrutable  working  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  heart  of  fallen  and  saved  man, 
as  to  the  force  and  true  import  of  certain 
phrases  used  in  our  Church  services;  and 
grave  errors,  engendered  not  by  any  calm 
consideration  of  the  testimony  of  holy  writ, 
but  by  mere  “strifes  of  words,”  have  been 
urged  with  painful  activity  on  the  attention 
of  the  younger  and  less  experienced  clergy. 
Now,  as  the  alleged  difficulties  on  this  subject 
have  been  put  forward  in  connexion  with 
our  Church  formularies  and  the  writings  of 
our  English  Reformers,  Mr.  Goode  has  at 
once  encountered,  and  entirely  defeated  the 
Tractarian  party  on  this  special  ground.  He 
has,  in  fact,  executed  a  ta.sk  which  required, 
in  its  multiplied  details,  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  controversies  and  writings,  which 
the  Traclarians  have  utterly  misrepresented, 
and  with  which  even  our  clergy  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  familiar.  To  a  considerable 
extent  indeed,  the  truthfulness  of  Mr.  Goode’s 
quotations,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  those  of  his 
opponents,  can  be  tested  by  reference  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  English  Church,  published  by 
the  venerable  Legh  Richmond,  and  still 
further  by  the  accurate  and  more  extensive  re¬ 
prints  of  the  Parker  Society  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note,  that,  from  the  present  large  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  our  English  martyrs  and 
confessors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  jJtie  crude 
misstatements,  which  in  the  earlier  numbers 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  and  in  various 
publications  by  Dr.  Hook  and  other  writers, 
were  commonly  made,  are  now  seldom  ven¬ 
tured  upon.  We  believe  that  the  Tractarian 
system  could  scarcely  have  prevailed  so  wide¬ 
ly,  if  it  had  not  found  our  divinity  students 
and  younger  clergy  quite  unprepared  (from 
the  want  of  sound  ministerial  training)  to  de¬ 
tect  Its  gross  falsifications,  copied  from  Romish 
writers.  But  we  trust  that  the  arduous  con¬ 
test  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  oc¬ 
casioned  our  sound-minded  laity  and  clergy  to 
become  more  deeply  acquainted  with  the 
testimony  of  holy  writ,  and  in  many  cases  to 
study  carefully  the  writings  of  our  best 
Reformation  divines. 

It  was  often  alleged,  a  few  years  since,  that 
Ridley,  Cranmer,  and  Hooker,  were  on  several 
vital  points  at  issue  with  our  foreign  Reform¬ 
ers,  and  at  one  with  Rome.  But  such  state¬ 
ments,  though  for  a  time  they  received  a 
measure  of  acquiescence,  had  commonly,  we 
believe,  been  abandoned  as  untenable  ;  and 
more  cautious  and  more  dangerous  tactics  had 
been  of  late  generally  pursued. 

It  has,  however,  been  asserted  with  char¬ 
acteristic  boldness,  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
in  his  last  Charge,  in  clear  and  unequivocal 
terms,  that  Cranmer  and  Jewel,  Ridley, 
Hooker,  Latimer,  and  Nowel,  held  the  Trideii- 
!  line  theory  of  universal  grace,  conferred  in 
baptism,  ex  opere  operato,  on  infants  ;  and  it 
i  is  on  this  R^miish  ground  of  the  opus  operatum 
j  (that  is,  in  this  case,  grace  conferred  univer- 
I  sally  on  iriforits  by  the  “work  wrought,”)  that 


accustomed  to  unite  with  other  evangelical 
Christians  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
general  Christianity,  quietly  withdrew  from 
these  “  Union  Societies,”  and  gave  all  their 
influence  and  efforts  to  the  support  of  our 
“Church  Institutions.”  It  was  then  that  a 
season  of  tranquillity  came  over  us  ;  the  sword 
was  converted  into  the  plough-share  ;  laborers 
flocked  into  all  our  harvest-fields.  Our 
“Church  Institutions”  were  multiplied  and  a  Romanizing  clique,  which,  the  Calendar  '  at  ni^ghruVenVheT  rclira‘ 
enjoyed  a  prosperity  not  known  before.  ;  says,  (and  the  writer  of  those  articles  has  had  ,  be  careful  not  to  omit  the  important  act; 

While  other  denominations  were  convulsed,  1  some  opportunity  of  knowing,)  renders  the  I  so  that  when  they  lie  down  and  when  they 

and  a  nnghty  earthquake  seemed  to  shake  ;  teachmgof  its  profewors  ineffectual.  Look  at  rise  up.  they  muit.  signing  themselves  with 

the  non-Episcopal  world  to  its  centre,  a  little  ,  the  Lpis.  S.  S.  Union,  in  the  light  of  Bishop  the  sign  of  the  cross,  8av-~“  In  the  name  of 

church  millennium  commenced  amongst  our-  .Meade  s  disclosures,  and  look  at  the  Constan-  j  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 

selves.  Our  lions  were  seen  lying  down  tinople  mission.  j  Ghost.”  '  ^ 

with  our  lambs.  It  seemed  as  if  any  little  Jlpropoa.  Since  we  have  named  this  mis-  ,  i  i.u  •  . 

child  could  now  safely  put  his  hand  upon  the  sion,  we  have  a  word  to  say  respecting  it.  tK  P®?**  5®,'^  o  jour 

cocatrice’s  den.  Ephraim  did  notenvy  Judah,  Does  it  not  afford  an  iriustration  of  the  tenden-  '  ^  k  *^'*k*^^  tree  ion  . 

and  Judah  had  ceased  to  vex  Ephraim.  cies  of  that  policy  to  which  we  have  referred  ?  ^  V 

i  Alas,  how  deceptive  are  appearances!  i  Certainly  it  does,  if  the  impressions  which  '  u- ’  u  i  ,  j  ,  y  groun  ,an  w  e  er 

j  How  illusory  human  things  !  If  all  evil  influ-  have  been  received  by  many  respecting  it,  be  I  r  *  common  <  ay,  'nee 

I  ence,  seem’d  thus  to  disappear  from  the  at  all  cormet.  Without  uiderUking  to  de-  '*!■ 

surlhce  of  the  Church,  it  rvas  only  that  they  cide,  in  this  connection,  whether  they  be  so  ?***  ^**1!*'  t  ^ 

might  be  driren  inwardly  with  greater  power  i  or  not,  I  ahnil  state  what  they  are,  and  then  ^ 

striking  a  heavier  blow  upon  her  vital  organs,  let  them  pass  for  what  they  are  worth,  ..l.Kr„t:on  nf ^  ^ 

and  grappling  in  more  deadly  conflict  with  When  the  Rev,  Mr.  Southgate  first  pre-  ,  /w-”  Z  “v  " 

her  interiir  life.  This  result  was  at  the  time  sented  himself  as  a  candidate  fo^he  mission-  ‘f ‘“I observed;  then 


bling  for  the  ark  of  Gcd.  It  is  this :  The 
very  “  Church  Institutions'*  for  whrsc  bene¬ 
fit  our  evangelical  men  left  their  old  moorings. 


that  they  might  devrte  all  their  energies  to  ^he  morning,  to  sign  themselves  with  the^ign 
them,  as  if  blighted  bv  some  ludicial  visits-  '  -r.i.  y'.  ®  .  .1 


tton,  swm  all  to  have  become  corrupt.  ^,k  ;  „f  ^ 

at  the  Generanhcological  Seminary.  Some  ;  i,„.  0^,^  „  throughout  you  have: 

of  ns  students  have  gone  to  pme.  and  the  !  „  significantly  designated  the  places' 
rest  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  mfluenee  of  ,  „here  this  ceremony  is  to  be  repeated  ;  and  : 
a  Konianizincr  riinne.  whieh.  the  I  slendsr  i  _*  l.  >  .  ^  .  .  .  '  .  i 


at  night  when  they  retire  to  bed,  they  are  to  1  intended  to  subserve  in  the  bo*  k  lx- fore 


I  speak  of  Romish  signs  or  syniKiU,  l 
mean  to  disparage  the  simole  crass,  cr  to  r* . 
probate  its  use  upon  every  wc.ision  ;  hui  I  ,1  ' 
moan  to  except  to  the  use  which  ihu  svn  U  | 


j  be  careful  not  to  omit  the  important  act;  I 
S3  that  when  they  lie  down,  and  when  they 
rise  up,  they  must,  signing  themselves  with 
j  the  sign  of  the  cross,  say — “  In  the  name  of 
1  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  1 
!  Ghost.”  ! 

j  Again,  on  the  14lh  page  you  give  to  your  j 
I  young  Christian  the  following  direction  :  , 
i  “  Whenever  you  go  into  church,  you  are  to  re-  ' 
,  member  you  are  on  holy  ground;  and  w  heiher 


it  be  cn  a  Holy  day.or  a  common  day,  kneel  ,  .  ^‘''^nectoil  wnli 

reverenllv.  faeinsr  the  altar,  and  sav  ihi.s  '  .  itself;  whilst  the  working  if  the 


which  is,  evidently,  to  attach  a  virtue,  in  ih,’ 
mind  of  the  person  using  it,  to  the  fn  u,.,u 
signing  the  body  with  the  sign  of  the  cr.'s? 
and  thereby  to  induct  the  young  Christian  f.  r 
whom  your  manual  is  esjx'cially  prepan  i! 
into  the  Romish  habit  of  tracing  that  sirn  w  h 
the  hand,  whenever  the  names  of  the  II  ly 
Trinity  are  uttered,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  f,  $ti'r 
the  false  and  superstitious  in  lion,  that  ihrr. 
is  a  blessing,  a  charm,  or  sime  strange  n;\.< 
terious  efficacy,  in  some  way  crnnectod  wnh 


reverently,  facing  the  altar,  and  say  this 
prayer;”  By  this  direction  you  seem  to  me  to 


her  interior  life.  This  result  was  at  the  time 
predicted  by  a  few.  Most  are  convinced  of 
it  now.  Some  will  not  believe  it  yet.  But 
let  us  proceed  ivith  our  attempt  to  trace  these 
consecutive  developments. 

Evangelical  Episcopalians  (so  called)  had 
now  withdrawn  from  those  associations,  the 
basis  of  which  is  doctrine,  and  in  which  all 
those  who  hold  the  evangelical  theology  had 
been  accustomed  to  unite.  Only  here  and 
there  one  was  seen  upon  their  platforms.  All 
were  giving  themselves  to  the  harmonious 
and  united  support  of  “Church  Institutions.” 
The  General  Theological  Seminary,  the 
General  Sunday  School  Union,  and  our 
Tract  Societies  were  enjoying  greatly  in¬ 
creased  patronage,  and  winning  golden  opin¬ 
ions  for  themselves  on  every  side.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this,  our  General  Convention 
solemnly  declared  ours  to  be  a  Missionary 
Church.**  'I'be  memorable  organization  of 
1835,  made  iiself  visible  to  the  public  eye, 
and  was  hailed  with  an  extravagant  burst  of 
joy.  “  Church  unity  in  opposition  to  sec¬ 


ary  work  in  our  Church,  he  was  considered 
to  be  (and  probably  was)  as  far  from  all  high 
church  extravagance  as  any  man  amongst  us. 
He  had  just  left  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary,  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  exhibited  that  earnestness  in  behalf  of 
Evangelical  religion  which  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  the  highest  qualification  for  a  foreign 
missionary.  So  decided  were  his  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  this  respect,  that  he  became  the 
chosen  beneficiary  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Philadelphia,  which  still  adhered  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  its  honored  founder,  Dr.  Bedell,  the 
Hev.  John  A.  Clarke  being  its  Hector  at  that 
time.  Neither  these  men,  nor  that  congrega¬ 
tion  would  have  given  their  sujqwrt  to  any 
missionary  whose  evangelism  wa.s  at  all 
doubifiil. 

VV’hen  Bishop  Southgate  first  went  to  that 
country,  he  seemed  to  be  fully  alive  to  those 
fraternal  bends,  (based  on  a  common  Evan¬ 
gelical  theology,)  which  united  him  to  the 
other  laborers  there.  The  Missionaries  of 


tarian  divisions  ;  Episcopacy  against  the  j  the  American  Board  were  hailed  not  only  as 


From  the  Proleatant  Churchman. 

An  Important  Inquiry  for  the  Times. 

Mr.  Editor: — History  has  been  said  to  be 
“  philosophy  teaching  by  example.” — Philoso¬ 
phy  deals  with  pripciples,  History  with  facts. 

By  that  inductive  process  which  is  familiar  to 
every  well-disciplined  mind,  principles  are 
originally  deduced  from  facts,  and  of  course 
may  be  illustrated  by  them.  All  this  is  true 
of  this  world’s  history,  and  it  is  true  of  Church 
history  as  well. 

In  allowing  my  mind  lately  to  wander  over 
the  past,  facts  which  have  occurred  under  my 
own  notice,  and  which,  perhaps,  have  not  yet 
attracted  the  attention  which  they  deserve, 
came  up  vividly  before  me.  Without  pre¬ 
tending  to  base  any  particular  theory  upon  is  true  that  they  differ  from  us  in  theology, 
them,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  well  to  but  theology  is  a  small  matter  since  they 
present  them  to  your  renders,  just  as  they  agree  with  us  in  our  forms — they  have  the 
appeared  to  myself. — In  ecclesiastical,  as  in  episcopacy.”  Thus  doctrines  were  lost  sight 
all  other  affairs,  a  review  of  the  past  may  of,  and  forms  were  everywhere  in  the  ascen- 
shed  important  light  upon  the  relations  of  the  dant.  Men  who  held  the  same  gospel,  and 
future.  The  events  to  w'hich  I  am  about  to  loved  it  too  as  they  did  their  own  life-blood, 
refer  appear  to  me  to  be  suggestive.  looked  strangely  upon  each  other  ;  while  those 

It  will  be  remembered  by  some  who  read  who,  in  theology  were  as  far  apart  as  the 
this  article,  that  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  poles,  were  united  in  the  closest  co-operation 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  religious  benevolence, 
was  divided,  as  now,  into  two  parties  ;  but  the  This  was  doubtless  a  strange  thing,  although 
grounds  of  difference  between  them  were  by  it  got  to  be  very  common  under 'the  sun  ;  it 
no  means  those  which  separate  us  at  the  placed  very  many  Christians  in  what  they 
present  lime.  They  were  then  Ecclesiastical,  foil  to  be  a  false  poaitioo,  and  one,  certainly. 
They  have  since  become  Doctrinal.  What-  which  they  would  be  sOrry  to  occupy  in  that 
ever  diversity  might  have  existed  as  to  the  world  where  men  will  be  placed  according  to 
vitality  with  which  the  doctrines  of  grace  were  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  the  gospel 
held  by  different  portions  of  the  Church,  they  of  God. 

were  held  by  all ;  all  professed  to  be  Evan-  Whatever  explanation  may  he  given  of  the  | 
gelical.  Not  a  man  could  at  that  lime  have  been  fact,  it  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  fact  that  about  I 
found  amongst  us  willing  to  denounce  the  doc-  the  time,  and  in  the  order  of  events  which  we 
trines  of  the  Great  Reformation.  The“.^rficu-  have  indicated,  a  mournful  falling  away  in 
lus  stantia  vel  cadentis  Eccleaix,**  was  main-  doctrine  began  in  our  Church.  The  mother 
tained  with  different  degrees  of  efficiency  and  Church  of  England  had  passed  through  a 
earnestness  by  nil  the  ministers  of  our  Church,  [similar  experience  a  little  in  advance  of  us. 


world,”  was  the  sentiment  which  swelled  up 
from  every  heart,  and  dwelt  in  newly- 
awakened  rapture  upon  almost  every  tongue. 

“  How  good  it  is  for  brethren  to  dw’cll  together 
in  unity,”  was  the  Church’s  favorite  psalm, 
sung  as  it  was  on  all  occasions,  in  every 
variety  of  metre,  and  by  voices  which  had  but 
recently  learned  to  mingle.  It  could  he  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  a  practised  ear  might 
even  then  detect  the  elementary  sounds  of 
discord;  but  they  were  unheeded  by. the  re¬ 
joicing  crowd,  who  seemed  determined  that 
all  Churchmen  should  unite  in  this  psalm  of 
unity.  Alas  !  it  was  only  a  song. 

Our  evangelical  men  having  tacitly  with¬ 
drawn  from  those  societies,  the  basis  of  w'bich 
is  theology,  and  confined  themselves  to  our 
denominational  institutions,  whose  basis  is 
Churchmansliip — the  next  thing  observable 
in  the  progress  of  events  was,  a  most  re¬ 
markable  low’ering  of  our  estimate  of  those 
bonds  of  union  which  are  connected  with 
agreement  ii>  doctrine,  and  a  proportionate 
enhancement  of  those  that  result  from  our 
agreement  in  forms  and  outward  institutions. 
The  evangelical  episcopalian  once  felt  the 
best  affections  of  his  heart  going  out  towards 
those  who,  although  differing  from  him  in  re¬ 
gard  to  some  external  institutions,  held  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  glorious  gospel  with  him¬ 
self;  he  had  now  learnt  to  look  upon  these 
as  strangers,  with  whom  it  was  not  expedient 
he  should  have  any  thing  to  do.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  act  in 
intimate  co-operation  with  some  from  whom 
he  knew  that  he  materially  differed  in  theo¬ 
logical  opinions,  and  who  could  not  be  re¬ 
garded  by  him  as  evangelical  in  any  proper 
signification  of  that  W'ord.  This  over-estimate 
of  the  ties  of  mere  Churchmansliip,  and  an 
undervaluing  of  those  principles  of  social  ! 
union  that  are  doctrinal  in  their  character, 
w’as  a  very  natural  result  of  the  policy  which 
w’e  have  described.  But  this  was  not  all; 
not  only  were  the  principles  of  social  union 
which  grow  out  of  theology  gradually  dimin¬ 
ished  in  their  eyes,  but  theology  itself  very 
soon  found  to  be  at  a  discount  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Church.  This  also  was  a  natural 
result.  “  We  will  not  (said  some)  join  with 
our  brethren  of  other  denominations  in  works 
of  religious  benevolence.  It  is  true,  they  hold 
the  same  theology  with  ourselves,  but  (such 
was  the'  meaning  of  their  practice)  theology 
is  a  small  matter  since  they  differ  from  us  in 
forms.”  Again  :  “  We  will  unite  with  Trac- 


fellow  laborers,  but  as  brethren  in  the  gospel,  j 
He  kept  up  the  kindest  intimacy  with  them, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  receive  the  com¬ 
munion  nt  their  hands.  In  the  course  of 
time,  and  under  the  influence  of  mclives  and 
considerations  which  it  is  not  my  present  pur-  I 
pose  to  ex.aniine,  he  changed  this  policy.  He 
withdrew  from  all  fraternal  connection  with 
the  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Patriarch  ; 
thus  giving  to  principles  of  union  which  are 
tccleaiasfical  ami  formal,  a  dangerous  prece¬ 
dence  over  those  which  are  theological  and 
spiritual.  Whether  the  effects  of  this  policy 
upon  that  mission,  upon  the  subsequent  theo¬ 
logical  manifestations  of  Bishop  Southgate 
himself,  and  upon  the  Church  at  large,  so  far 
as  it  was  o|>eralive  at  home,  w’ere  such  as  to 
confirm  the  sentiments  which  I  have  been 
spreading  before  your  readers,  they  are  as 
capable  of  judging  as  myself,  and  with  them  ' 
I  leave  the  further  prosecution  of  this  inquiry 
in  that  direction. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  character 
of  any  system,  either  of  opinions  or  of  policy, 
may  be  estimated.  We  may  institute  a  phi¬ 
losophical  inquiry  into  its  inherent  tendencies, 
or  an  historical  examination  of  its  practical  I 
results.  In  this  article  1  have  adopted  the 
latter  process  respecting  that  exclusive  policy 
which  the  friends  of  evangelical  religion  in 
our  Church  have  been  pursuing  for  fifteen 
years  past.  Its  developments  are  before  the 
world.  They  may  be  seen  and  read  of  all 
men. 

I  must  here  add,  however,  that  the  union 
of  these  two  methods  of  investigation  appears 
to  me  much  safer  than  a  reliance  upon  either 
of  them  separately.  He  who  depends  upon 
philosophical  analysis  may  become  fanciful, 

:  and  discern  imaginary  tendencies  and  in¬ 
herent  fitness,  which  experience  will  not  ex¬ 
hibit.  On  the  contrary,  he  who  relies  only 
upon  historical  inquiries  is  likely  to  be  found 
empirical,  mistaking  the  accidents  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  its  results.  These  two  modes  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  will  verify  each  other.  We  shall, 
therefore,  perhaps,  on  some  future  occasion, 
apply  the  first-named  process  to  this  subject, 
and  see  whether  it  will  confirm  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  the  second  has  conducted  us. 
In  other  words,  we  shall  inquire  whether  an 
a  priori  examination  of  that  system  of  church 
policy  which  would  withdraw  us  from  all  co¬ 
operation  with  those  enterprises  that  are  based 
upon  the  broad  platform  of  a  common  evan- 


tarians,  Puseyites,  and  High  Churchmen.  It  gelical  theology,  and  confine  our  benevolence 


to  such  as  are  based  on  ecclesiastical  affinities 
alone,  would  not  lead  us  to  anticipate  pre¬ 
cisely  such  consequences  as  I  think  have  ac¬ 
tually  occurred.  R.  S. 


C  0  M  M  U  N  I  C  A  T  I  0  S 


The  Ediiom  are  no:  to  be  considered  resi>ontible  for  the 
opinions  of  their  correspondents  on  snlijecis  respecting  which 
the  Church  allows  a  diversity  of  sentiment. 


entered  for  any  purpose,  whether  during  the 
>  celebration  of  divine  service,  or  at  any  other  !  ^ 
I  lime,  this  ceremony  is  to  be  observed  ;  then  j  ^ 
I  why  not  at  the  church  door  every  time  you  '  ' 
I  happen  to  pass  by,  as  well  as  trithin  the  | 

I  building,  every  time  you  happen  to  enter.  * 
I  It  appears  to  me  that  the  individual  who  J 
I  would  recommend  the  one,  could  not  be  other-  * 
wise  than  gratified  by  the  observance  of  the  , 
other.  But  pray  why  so  explicit  in  direct-  !  ° 
ing  your  young  Christian,  whenever  he  , 
enters  the  Church,  to  kneel  towards  the  \  ^ 
altar.  If  all  the  “ground”  on  which  the  j  ” 
Church  stands,  be  “holy,”  as  the  young  |  ® 
Christian  has  alrt'ady  been  taught,  surely  it  |  j 
can  matter  but  little,  towards  which  point  of  j  . 
i  the  compass,  or  which  angle  or  side  of  the  1 
i  Church  he  kneels,  if  only  the  heart  be  en-  I  * 
gaged  in  humble,  devout,  enrne.«it  jirayer.  j  ' 
But  where  is  the  young  Christian  to  learn  that  1 
there  is  in  his  church  any  such  thing  as  an  M 
altar  at  all ;  surely  you  would  not  have  him  j 
j  to  believe  it  upon  the  sole  authority  of  your  1  | 
j  book.  Certainly  not,  this  would  be  contrary  j 
I  to  your  own  avowed  principles  ;  for  on  the  j  ' 
i  1 16lh  page  you  send  your  young  Christian  j  I 
I  to  the  Prayer-btxik  to  learn  what  the  Scrip-  j 
'  tures  teach,  and  what  the  Church  holds.  But  ’ 
j  do  those  Scriptures,  or  does  that  IV.iyer-bcok  * 
inform  him  that  there  is  in  his  Church  any  ' 
such  thing  as  an  altar  ? 

My  dear  sir,  this  young  Christian  might  j 
say  to  you,  his  instructor — “  You  tell  me  (on  1 
I  the  11th  page  of  yourbocik.)  that  whenever  I  j 
enter  the  Church  I  am  to  kneel  towards  the  j 
altar ;  and  again,  (on  the  Hffili  p«>g«')  you  I 
send  me  to  the  Prayer-book  for  instruction  on  j 
all  points  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  I  . 
have  gone  to  the  Prayer-book  to  ascertain  1  , 
wherefore  I  should  kneel  towards  the  altar,  j 
and  also  whereifie  altar  is,  so  that  1  may  com-  ^ 
ply  with  your  direction  os  .’aid  down  on  the  i 
14ih  page  of  the  manual.  But  alas!  the  : 
Prayer-book  does  not  enlighten  my  ignorance,  i 
nor  relieve  me  of  niy  difficulty.  I  have  look¬ 
ed  carefully  from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  was 
not  until  1  arrived  within  a  page  or  two  of  the 
end  of  the  book,  that  1  found  the  word  altar 
at  all.  I  now  fondly  hoped  that  my  difficulty  j 
was  solved,  but  upon  turning  to  tne  English  j 
I’rayer-book,  I  was  again  much  perplexed  to  i 
find  that  there  was  there  no  service  which  * 
corresponded  to  the  one  in  which  the  word  | 
altar  occurs  in  our  own,  and  this  1  thought  ! 
the  more  remarkable,  as  you  had  taught  me  j 
in  your  manual  so  highly  to  venerate  the  j 
English  Church,  as  the  spiritual  mother  from  : 
which  we  had  derived  our  ecclesiasiical  ex-  | 
istence  and  descent.  This  induced  me  to 
examine,  as  well  as  1  was  able,  the  history  of 
the  matter,  when  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  1 
that  this  portion  of  our  Prayer-book  did  not 
profess  to  be  obtained  from  the  English  Church  | 
at  all,  but  was  engrafted  upon  our  Prayer-  ^ 
book  from  the  Scotch  Episcopal  service,  a 
service  which,  by  the  by,  as  I  have  often 
heard,  contains  some  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
turesof  the  Church  of  Rome,  against  which  the 
English  Reformers  protested.  And  still  further 
you  may  imagine  my  surprise,  when  I  found 
that  the  venerable  Bishop  VVhite,  the  Falherof 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  these 
United  States,  maintained  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  the  late  Bishop  Hobart  of  New  York,  that 
there  was,  in  our  Church,  indeed  no  altar,  no 
aucnfice  but  that  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
and  no  Priest  in  the  sense  of  the  offerer  of 
sacrifices.  And  the  term  altar  in  the  rubric 
of  the  institution  office,  it  seems,  the  same 
Bishop  White  affirmed,  when  his  attention 
’  j  was  subsequently  called  to  the  circumstance, 

I  1  found  its  place  there  through  an  oversight, 

\  and  that  had  it  been  noticed  in  time,  the 
I  anomaly  would  have  been  corrected.  And 
^  upon  examination  1  also  find,  that  the  Prayer- 
book,  every  w’here  else,  styles  what  the  institu¬ 
tion  office,  through  an  oversight,  calls  the 
^  altar,*  simply  the  *  table,*  and  the  ^Lord's 
table,*  but  never  the  ‘  altar.*  I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  compelled  to  conclude, that  incur  Church 
j  there  is  indeed  no  altar  at  all,  and  consequent-  i 
I  ly,to  comply  with  the  direction  upon  the  Mlh  i 
:  page  of  your  book,  seems  to  me  to  be  acting  | 
]  j  practicably  impossible.”  ; 


whole  system  of  which  your  little  Uick  is  a 
part,  is,  I  apprehend,  to  extinguish  the  n  id 
life  and  spirituality  of  the  Church  of  Uhn.st 
upon  earth,  and  leave  us  in  its  stead  noth  i  g 
but  the  dead,  cold,  lifeless  carcass,  which 
would  soon  become  what  it  was  just  bef-re 
the  morning  of  the  Reformation — an  otfenr** 
to  God,  and  a  curse  to  man.  In  comparin.' 
your  manual  with  a  manual  of  devotion  pv:i 
forth  with  the  approbation,  and  under  the  di- 
roction  of  a  late  llonian  ('alholic  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore,  which  is  now  lying  before  n.e, 
the  order  and  style  of  expression  is  found  in 
be  strikingly  similar.  In  each  we  have  “nn 
act  of  faith,”  “  an  act  of  hope,”  “an  act  ef 
desire,”  “an  act  of  contrition,”  t&c.  &c.  Why, 
my  good  friend,  this,  to  Protestant  F.pisci'pa- 
I  bans,  unusual  and  meaningless  phnisool*  ev, 

!  by  which  to  designate  simple  forms  of  prayer, 

I  thanksgiving  and  praise,  if  it  be  not  to  fa- 
miliarize  the  minds  of  your  young  t.’hrislinit.<* 

I  with  names  and  terms,  as  an  im{>oitunt  eiul 
j  gained  in  order  to  another  step  m  your  fa- 
;  vorile  system,  namely,  the  system  of  Develop. 
i  ment?  After  having  made  your  young 
J  Christian  an  adept  in  the  art  of  rr>  s^;lll.'^, 
j  and  genuflexions,  and  Uiwinga  of  the  luad, 

I  upon  w  hich  ridiculous  puerilities  the  I’niy*  r- 
book  disdains  to  sj)eak  ;  and  having  rung  tin- 
changes  upon  arts  of  penitence,  of  c(  iil«>>0(  11, 
of  hope,  &c.,  until  the  novelty  is  l<  st,  and  il.c 
phraseology  becc  ines  familiar,  v<  u  then  pn*. 
ceed  in  your  manual  n  step  fnrilrar,  and  ci'e 
I  us  another  lesson  in  your  Homi.'li  ikiikih  I.i- 
1  lure — and  your  young  Christian  is  now  pre- 
I  pared  to  be  informed,  that  there  are  “  six 
I  forerunners  of  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost" — 

I  that  there  are  “  four  crying  sin.s”— that  there 
I  are  “  seven  capital  sins;”  tlu  n  he  passes  «  n 
I  to  the  “  Tiitany  of  the  Pn«sion.s,”  and  finally, 

■  he  is  inducted  into  the  mystery  of  the 
I  “Hierarchy'  of  the  heavenly  essences,  com- 
!  monly  called  the  nine  orders  of  uiigel.^,  with 
their  distinct  operations.”  Commonly  calU  il — 

I  pray,  my  old  friend,  tell  me,  commonly  «  :ill*  il 
i  by  whom  ?  Not  |l>y  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
surely,  for  timy  may  truly  say  to  you,  ns  the 
Athenians  to  St.  Paul,  “  Thou  bringest  string*’ 
things  to  our  ears.”  But  do  tell  me,  where 
have  you  been  taught,  and  by  what  means 
have  you  become  informed  upon  these  ab- 
j  struee  subjects,  and  how  do  y«)U  know  what 
!  you  affirm  about  these  matters  ?  Did  yon  rdi- 
J  lain  an  insight  into  these  nnreveuled  dogina.s 
;  among  the  Antipa’do-haptists  of  New  Kng- 
I  land,  among  whom  you  w’ere  reared  and 
j  educated,  and  with  w  horn  you  were  identified 
I  until  w’ithin  the  last  few  years  ?  'rhough  I 
!  had  never  understood  that  they  were  so  fa- 
I  miliar  with  things  unrevealed — ynu  may, 

'  however,  have  been  initiated  since  yi'ur  r*'M- 
dence  in  .Missouri,  intotlie  Eliisinian  mysteries 
of  Romanism  and  pseudo  rathidicisiii,  and 
!  what  you  speak  of  may  indeed  be,  for  nny- 
I  thing  1  k»o\v  to  the  contrary,  ns  familiar  as 
;  household  words  to  such  ;  at  ull  events,  though 
i  I  do  not  pretend  to  tell  you  where  you  did 
learn  these  things,  1  will  tell  you  where  y*  vi 
did  not  learn  them.  You  did  not  h-arn  them 
from  the  Scriptures,  for  they  do  not  spi-ak  *‘f 
“  the  Hierarchy  of  heavenly  essences;”  lh*  y 
are  silent  upon  “  the  nine  orders  of  angeN, 
commonly  so  called;”  nor  have  they  reveah-d 
to  us  any  thing  of  “their  distinct  operations,” 
although  you  pretend,  in  some  instances,  t" 
make  Scripture  references.  Nor  did  you  g<'i 
your  information  upon  these  inscrutable  mul- 
i  ters  from  the  Prayer-book,  which  you  affirm 
to  be  the  true  exponent  of  catludic  truth,  m 
which  “is  set  forth  the  teaching  of  God's 
word,  as  interpreted  by  the  ancient  Caih'ih'' 
Church  in  all  the  world.”  Where  then,  did 
you  become  so  familiarized  with  “the  Hier¬ 
archy  of  heavenly  essences;”  who  informed 
'  you  that  there  are  just  “  nine  orders  of  angel:-,’ 

I  neither  more  nor  less  ;  and  w  ho  nulla. riz'  d^ 
you  to  speak  of  “  their  distinct  operaii'  ns 
and  that,  not  merely  as  a  matter  *  f  spernl.  - 
tion,  which  might  make  wise  men  smile,  fs 
we  do  now  at  the  vagaries  and  fellies  el  ll"- 

*  old  schoolmen,  but  in  a  IxHik  of  devotional  in¬ 
struction,  prep.ired  expressly  for  the  use  ■  f 

'  i  the  young  members  of  the  Protestant  L|iisc"- 
!  pal  Church  of  this  land,  of  wliich  Chnrrh  )"’• 

*  I  profess  to  be  a  rriini.sier,  w  hich  position,  rc- 
»  i  member,  binds  you,  before  Gtd,  neilln  r  t'J 

i  hold  nor  teach  any  thing,  ns  nn  essenlinl  art:- 


And  now.  Sir,  what  reply  would  you  make  |  dg  of  faith  or  practice,  which  is  m  t  plainly 


On  these  topics  our  laity  w’ould  not  have 
endured  any  conspicuous  error.  It  is  but  too 
evident  that  since  then  a  melancholy  change 
has  come  over  us.  Let  us  try  to  trace  its 
history. 

At  the  time  to  w  hicli  I  have  referred,  our 
party  contests  were  principally  connected 
with  the  obligation  to  use,  or  the  right  on 
some  occasions  to  omit  certain  parts  of  our 
service  bock.  Meetings  for  s('H:iul  worship, 
in  which  extempore  prayer  was  used,  and 
union  with  other  denominations  in  certain 


A  voice  had  been  heard  from  Oxford  uttering  ihe  last  few  days  I  met  with  a  gentleman  i  ^  *.*= 

blasphemies  against  the  Reformation,  to  the  recently  from  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  course  of  ;  ®  e  niys  ery,  an  nice  e 

amazement  and  chagrin  of  the  Protestant  conversation,  yourself  and  your  hook  were  i  °  ^ 

world,  and,  mournful  to  relate,  they  were  named,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  had  in  inquire  further, 

speedily  echoed  back  in  tones  more  or  less  his  possessitm  a  copy,  which  you  yourself  had  is  hew  use  of  the  wonderful,  incom- 

distinct,  frran  almost  eery  port  of  our  own  ^iJn  to  I, is  child,  who.  whilst  in  St.  Louis,  5,'’'’  '"j 

Church.  Men  were  ordained  in  the  face  of  had  been  a  pupil  in  your  school ;  and  upon  Christ  in  the  Holy 

open  and  decided  opposition,  who  professed  n,y  px  pressing  a  desire  In  see  the  hook,  he  |  Sacrament,  after  the  priest  has  pronounced 

some  of  Ihe  worst  errors  of  Rome.  A  nitilti-  kindly  loaned  it  to  me,  with  the  request  that  the  words  of  consecration,  and  Ihe  mysterious- 

tude  both  of  clergy  and  laity  have  gone  from  [  would  examine  it  with  care,  and  favour  him  I  ""’i 

us  to  Rome,  and  a  still  greater  number  are  with  the  result  of  that  examination,  which  I  agency,  b)  which  the  elenients  of 

evidently  on  their  way  thither.  The  late  as-  have  chaien  to  do  in  the  following  letter,  the  very 

tounding  developments  which  the  Calendar  which  I  have  thought  proper  to  address  to  Christ,  that  we  teach  and 

has  brought  to  light  with  such  Tioble  fearless-  you.  affirm,  that  the  holy  tab  e  upon  w  hich  these 

ness,  more  than  realize  the  worst  vaticinations  j  noticed,  that  the  first  division  of  your  bock,  “r®  transacted,  is  indeed  and  in 

either  of  your  Philadelphia  cote.nporary,  ;  which  is  styled  “Prayers  and  instructions  “7  '* 

Mr.  Editor,  or  yourself.  for  private  devotion;  designed  chiefly  for  the  '?  P’-****’"'.  "P®" 

We  have  said  that  as  the  theological  ties  aid  of  young  Christians  xx  ho  aspire  to  a  de-  Jk 

which  bind  all  evangelical  men,  of  whatever  vout  life,”  by  a  reference  to  the  preface,  is  reqjnred,  whensx^ver  you  enter  ‘^Church 
church  or  country,  to  each  other,  were  under-  not  your  own,  but  is  “compiled  by  you  out  kneel,yacin^  the  altar;  and  I  ho^ 

.  .1  1  ,  ^  .  _ _ i.r  r  y  ‘  .  never  see  nr  henr  vnii.  mx’  Pt.»Od  CnilCl. 


For  the  F.piacopal  Recorder. 

Corbin’s  Black  Book,  or  the  Missouri 
Manual  and  Catechism. 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  REX'.  ALMON  D.  CORBIN 
FROM  AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE. 

Rev.  ani  Dear  Brother, — 

When  the  Missouri  Manual,  &c.,  was 
first  noticed  by  the  Church  papers,  my 
mind  inadvertently  fixed  upon  you  as  its 
author ;  this  was  occasioned,  I  presume,  from 
what  I  had  heard  of  you,  and  from  xvhal  1 
had  seen  in  your  missionary  reports;  so  that 
I  was  not  at  all  surprised  xvhen  you  xvere 
named  as  its  compiler  and  author.  Within 


to  such  a  discourse  from  one  of  the  young  j 
Christians  in  question.  I  suppose  you  would  [ 
reply  something  as  folloxvs : — “  My  good  child, 
you  must  not  he  over-inquisitive  about  such 
questions,  let  this  suffice — the  altar  is  that  | 
upon  which  ‘  the  great  mysteriousness  of  the  j 
Christian  religion’  is  celebrated ;  and  the  j 
!  //oly  Eucharist  is  that  *  great  mysterious-  j 
j  ness,’  because  in  it  the  worthy  communicant  j 

:  .  L-  c _ _ J  u:- 


xvriilen  in  God’s  xvord,  or  may  be  piw'^a 
thereby. 

(To  be  eonuiinetl.) 

For  ihe  Epioropal  Recorder. 

Saturday  Evening  Conversations. 
No.  I. 

Inquirer.  If  you  have  leisure,  I  should  fo 


worldly  minlaij-r.  anrt  nlp««iirH.lovinfr  npnni.*  minister  »re  spirMually  fegrneroud  in  and  by  m  xvbich  extempore  prayer  was  used,  and 
Since  ^her  chancre  hv  ih5  ^nsini*  ^^®  ;  they  bring  invariably  and  union  with  other  denominations  in  certain 

me^Uty  Wilberfo  ce'  Lde  IberVby  partakers  of  the  enterprises  of  religious  charily,  xvere  also 

Hannah  More  Leah  Rfohinond  Simeon  and  ®nd  ipirilual  grace  t»f  the  sacrament.”*  earnestly  debated.  Even  at  that  time,  how- 

auch  like,  ihe’re^r^irh  h«l  ^“tharn,  on  the  other  band,  soundly  main-  "er®  some  who  ihoughl.that  these 

l-n  rolled  awTT„r^  ‘he  blessing  of  a  new  birth,  or  "’®re  the  occasion  only  of  our  differences,  and 

enough  why  car  minister*  ■konl/t  hnth  hv  f®6®neration,  may  precede,  or  accom-  their  rcal  cause  lay  much  deeper.  It 

preaching  and  examo ^  i  ^  t  •  cannot  be  denied,  certainly,  by  any  candid 

than  any  others,  that  ao’ih*  *The  Bishop’s  words  are,  that  “by  the  sacra-  man,  that  some  of  those  who  called  themselves 

giuo  may  suffer  no  damscr.  ““rah  and  reli-  n^ts  ex  cjrcralo  grace  is  conA;rred,  miy  be  High  Churchmen,  were  then  amongst  the 
inoroent  suppose  that  anv  ctf  not  for  a  affii^^,  if  it  be  understood  that  it  is  God  who  soundest  and  ablest  expounders  of  Ex’nngelical 
xuai  any  of  you  are  at  all  workethby  them,”  p.  11,  note,  Charge,  &.c.,  1846-  truth. 


xvere  the  occasion  only  of  our  differences,  and 
that  their  real  cause  lay  much  deeper.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  certainly,  by  any  candid 
man,  that  some  of  those  who  called  themselves 
High  Churchmen,  were  then  amongst  the 


Church.  Men  were  ordained  in  the  face  of 
open  and  decided  opposition,  xvho  professed 
some  of  the  xvorst  errors  of  Rome.  A  multi¬ 
tude  both  of  clergy  and  laity  have  gone  from 
us  to  Rome,  and  a  still  greater  number  are 
evidently  on  their  xvay  thither.  The  late  as¬ 
tounding  developments  which  the  Calendar 
has  brought  to  light  with  such  Tioble  fearless¬ 
ness,  more  than  realize  the  xvorst  vaticinations 
either  of  your  Philadelphia  coleinporary, 
Mr.  Editor,  or  yourself. 

We  have  said  that  as  the  theological  ties 
xvhich  bind  all  ex'angelical  men,  of  whatever 
church  or  country,  to  each  other,  xx  erc  under- 


And  it  is  because  of  the  xvonderful,  incom¬ 
prehensible,  indescribable,  hut  real  presence 
of  the  Ixidy  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Holy 


altar  after  the  divinely  appointed,  that  is,  Epis-  :  such  a  theme.  And  if  I  can  be  so  uapi’) 
c<>pally  ordained  Priest  has  properly  conse-  1  to  throxv  any  light  upon,  or  further  intere: 
crated  t'ne  sacred  elements.  But  the  good  i  you  in,  so  important  a  matter,  I  shall 
catholic  xx-ill  ‘  not  dispute  concerning  the  \  this  a  “  gfxid  xvork,”  of  no  inconsiuera  e 
secret  of  the  mystery,  and  the  nicety  of  the  j  value.  By  “  good  xvorks,”  then,  in  this 
manner  of  Christ’s  presence.*  ‘  He  believes  j  neclion,  I  mean,  active  exertions  for  the  g '‘ty 


roxv  any  light  upon,  or  further  intere.  t 
in,  so  important  a  matter,  I  shall  esteirt 


this  a  “  gfX)d  xvork,”  of  no 


inconsidef®^^* 


ness  of  that  change,  and  the  potency  of  that  inception  of  Christian  c 
sacerdotal  agency,  by  xvhich  the  elements  of  a  standing  proof  of  its  t 
bread  and  xvine  become,  or  are  made  the  very  dent  xvith  opportunity  ; 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  xve  teach  and  stage  of  progress  xve  ex[ 
affirm,  that  the  holy  table  upon  xvhich  these  |  only  upon  earth,  xvith  tl 
mysteries  are  transacted,  is  indeed  and  in  stewardship.  They  art 
truth  un  altar,  and  it  is  because  the  divinity  sion,  xvliat  the  “  fruit  i 
IS  particularly  and  peculiarly  present  upon  the  soul  is  to  the  body  ; 
this  altar,  that  you  are  directed,  and  by  me  tion  is  to  the  problem, 
required,  xx’hensoever  you  enter  the  Church,  They  are  surrounded 
to  kneel, yacin^  the  altar;  and  I  hope  1  shall  lions;  for  they  are  enj 
never  see  or  near  that  vou,  my  gt»od  child,  command  of  God  ;  rt 


of  God,  and  the  gotxl  of  man.  . 

The  injunctions  ol  Scripture,  ^ 

ject,  are  iiuinerous,  and  so  familiar 
readers  of  the  Bible,  that  I  think  it  nte 
to  recapitulate  them.  , 

They  are  supposed  to  commence  wiin 
inception  of  Christian  character,  to  . 

a  standing  proof  of  its  vitality  ;  to  be 
dent  xvith  opportunity  ;  to  accompany  ev  y 
stage  of  progress  xve  experience  ;  and  ‘ 
only  upon  earth,  xvith  the  yielding  up  ot 
stewardship.  They  are  to  a 
sion,  xvliat  the  “  fruit  is  to  the  tree, 
ttniil  i.*  tn  (he  bodx’ :  xvliat  the  dtiiioi 


wcic  iiirii  me  vsamivii  wi  t  raeu  vieovi,  vw  tv.  aaiavjvi-  j  yoUr  Own,  DUl  IS  ••  cuiiipiieu  vy  you  OUi  I  U  u  n  VsA  rKiIrl 

soundest  nnd  ablest  exeoundere of  Evangelical  valued  and  disregarded  in  our  social  combi-  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  other  more  private  ^  ‘'’X  * 

truth.  ‘  I  uationa,  the  eccUnattical  tiea  by  which  we  1  chiefly  from  the  w-ritinga  of  Jeremy  '  "  X”"'  “"X 


null  IS  lu  iijc  ertnr- 

They  are  surrounded  by  most  sofom  ^ 
lions;  for  they  are  enjoined  by  ‘he  e  i 
command  of  God  ;  recomniende  J  , 
example  of  Jesus  Christ;  rejoiced  oxe  • 
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shared  in,  by  the  holy  angels  ;  and  one  of  the 
gppointed  means  of  the  salvation  of  a  lost 

world !  .  .  j  u  . 

Inqvdrer,  And  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
they  are  eminently  useful  in  the  development 
Christian  character;  and  productive  of 
most  exalted  consolations  in  all  earthly  trials. 

Pespondent.  This  we  might  naturally  sup¬ 
pose:  for  God  requires  nothing  of  his  chil- 
(iren,  the  performance  of  which  does  not 
bring  its  “own  exceeding  great  reward.” 
And  not  only  here,  but  hereafter,  also,  every 
work  shall  meet  with  full  recompense  ; 
fjr,  though  we  be  saved  altogether  by  faith, 
vet  is  our  merciful  benefactor  so  bountiful  in 
his  dealings  with  us,  as  to  reward  us,  for  his 
Son’s  sake,  for  our  poor,  unworthy,  hibors  in 
Disservice.  A. 

the  episcopal  recorder. 

Pliiladelpilia,  August  25,  1849. 


situations,  as  if  their  exemption  were  not  a 
thing  to  thank  God  for,  but  something  in 
which  we  may  glory  over  man. 

This  spirit  of  mammon  must  be  checked, 
if  we  w'ould  not  that  a  worse  thing  happen 
unto  us.  And  the  indiflerence  to  human  life, 
which  disease  and  frequent  casualties  are 
producing,  must  be  overcome,  or  we  shall  lose, 
not  only  due  consideration  for  the  stranger, 
but  love  for  our  own  kindred.  There  is  a 
strange  breaking  up  of  old  landmarks,  old 
habits,  end  old  customs  in  the  world  just  now. 
And  though  some  of  the  things  we  lose  are 
not  to  be  regretted,  there  are  others,  and  many 
others,  W'hich  we  should  do  well  to  keep. 
Belter  by  far,  be  the  plodding,  deliberate  and 
thoughtful  men  that  our  ancestors  were,  than, 
in  the  whirl  of  change,  and  in  the  din  of  new 


whether  or  not  the  doctrines  which  he  eoteruined 
were  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Cbarch  of 
England.  On  the  part  of  the  Bishop  •  book  was 
laid  betore  the  Coart,  which  cootahied  the  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Gorham;  that  was  a  moat  inconvenient 
course,  and  IcA  the  Coart  to  bod  its  way  tbrongh 
the  book  as  it  best  cooid.  The  proceeding  should 
have  been  by  plea  and  proof  instead  of  the  coarse 
which  bad  been  adopted  by  the  Bishop,  and  the 
same  irregularity  had  been  iol lowed  on  Uie  part  of 
Mr.  Gorham.  In  the  proceeding?,  the  Coart  bad 
not  pointed  out  to  it  what  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  that  point  were,  and  the 
Coart  was  left  to  gather  them  for  itself  The  real 
question  was  as  to  the  efficacy  of  baptism  in  the 
case  of  infanta  only,  and  liad  no  refatioo  to  the 
question  of  the  efficacy  of  baptism  generally,  or  in 
the  case  of  adults.  But  although  that  was  the 
real  point,  still  in  the  examination  the  efficacy  of 
baptism  in  the  case  of  infants  and  in  the  case  of 
adults  had  been  ao  much  mixed  up  that  it  was 
difficult  to  separate  them.  He  was  not  going  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  theological  question,  j 


Dr.  Ver  Mehr,  an  Episcopal  cierg3rtnan,  has 
arrived  thus  far  on  bis  way  to  California.  This 
gentleman  is  sent  out  by  the  Domestic  Board 
of  Missions  to  preach  the  Ghispel  at  San  F ran- 
cisco.  He  had  made  application  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  three  months  before  the  present 
movement  of  emigration  thither,  even  before 
hs  cause  was  known  in  America.  The  visit 
of  Dr.  Ver  Mehr  ha.s  been  peculiarly 
pleasant,  and  the  impression  produced  du¬ 
ring  bis  brief  sojourn  in  this  port  has  been 
highly  favorable.  His  humble  demeanor  has 
been  such  as  becomes  the  Gospel,  and  such 
as  has  won  the  affectionate  esteem  of  those 


them  fioni  want — Durwf  this  period  tbe  miasioo- 
svy  exercised  laudable  eDdeavors  to  collect  fonds 
for  a  Church.  Mr.  John  Burkit,  a  worthy  and 
benevolent  farmer,  gave  some  lands  whicb  the 
!  ^  estry,  I  anderitand,  have  made  available  to  a 
'  coosiderable  amount ;  a  liberal  aubscription  haa 
j  been  raised  fhao  pervooa  alinoot  entirely  w  ithin 
!  the  parish.  I  wUh  it  could  be  said  of  tbe  city 
‘  which  is,  according  to  confewion  made  on  the  floor 
of  tlie  I.egt?lature,  much  benefited  by  Jubilee 
.  College,  It  having  been  there  asserted,  when  tbe 
1  charter  was  granted,  tliat  “  no  one  thing  had  bene- 
I  fited  Peoria  eonoty  more  than  this  Institution.*' 
i  The  city  surely  wu  included  in  this  remark.  Be- 
I  sides  the  fbuodation  of  a  large  church  soon  to  be 
j  eiwted  on  the  lot  above  nanied,  tbe  parish  have 


The  Pose  am*  the  Romaxs. — Acenrdinr  to  all 
accoonts,  the  Pope  caiaiot  be  induced  to  prooiiM 
the  reform  of  abuses  to  any  extent  whatever,  in 
the  event  of  bis  resumption  of  authority  at  Rome. 
The  Cardinals,  of  wliom  he  is  the  instrument, 
resolutely  refuse  acquiesence  in  such  conciliatory 
proiects  as  are  orged  upon  them  by  the  Frencn 
and  even  by  the  Austrian  and  Persian  enroys; 
and  rorrerpondent?  of  l/>ndon  papers,  who  have 
con^antly  displayed  antipathy  to  the  popular  cause 
at  Rome,  condemn  the  refusal  as  the  effect  of  in- 
fotuatioo.  M.  D'Harcourt.  tlie  French  diplomatic 
agent,  has  been  compelletl  to  return  to  Paris  for 
fresh  inidnirtions,  w  hile  it  is  said  General  Omlinot, 
whom  the  Romans  stvle  Cardinal,  has  been  to 


as  nas  woo  me  aiieciionaic  csieem  j  ^ted  on  the  lot  above  named,  tbe  perish  have  Gaeta.  in  the  hope  of  bringing  his  new  brethren  to 

here  resident.  He  sails  again  on  tbe  30th  in  j  built  a  ecbool-bouse  designed  eventually  as  part  of  ^  reason. 

the  American  barque  Hebe.  When  Dr.  Ver  »  convenient  portage.  I  have  obligated  myself  i  The  doors  of  the  Inquisition  hav'c  once  more 


Mehr  arrived  from  America  be  had  not  one 
acquaintance  in  this  city.  He  knew  of  no 
friend  here  except  the  Unseen.  However 
he  soon  made  friends.  And  when,  after  a 


improvements  and  wonderful  inventions,  to  ■  had  decid^  upon  the  point,  and  to  be  guided  by 


The  Papacy. 

DifTicullies  seem  still  to  surround  the  chair  i 
of  the  self-styled  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
the  French  who  have  conquered  Rome,  are 
troubled  now  how  to  arrange  the  relations 
between  the  Pope  and  the  people.  And  the 
Pope  himself  is  puzzled  how  to  move  with-, 
out  compromising  his  power  with  the  people 
or  entangling  himself  with  too  great  debts  to  ' 
the  French.  And  the  latter  found  themselves 
as  Republicans,  in  such  strange  company, 
that  all  the  parties  to  the  movement  seem  to 
have  been  playing  a  game  of  cross  purposes. 
The  spirit  of  the  Rjman  people  is  by  no  ' 
means  crushed  or  extinguished,  and  even  if 
Pio  Nono  should  return  with  a  nominal  in¬ 
vestiture  of  all  his  ecclesiastical  and  temporal 
dignities,  he  would  be  but  the  shadow  of  him¬ 
self.  The  Papal  kingdom  looks  like  a 
magician’s  cave  by  daylight,  in  which  all  the 
machinery  and  painted  illusions  are  detected, 
the  wires  exposed,  and  the  true  w'ickedness  of 
artifice  exhibited.  People  cannot  respect 
what  they  have  handled  loo  familiarly;  and 
without  a  respect  amounting  to  idolatry,  the 
power  of  the  Pope  is  as  nothing.  Imbecility 
makes  assumption  ridiculous.  The  statue  of 
I’usquin,  on  which  tbe  wits  of  Rome  are  in 
tbe  habit  of  posting  epigrams  and  caricatures, 
never  has  presented  any  thing  more  ridiculous 
than  seem  the  decrees  and  letters  from  the 
Pope  at  Gaeta. 

In  other  days  he  might  recover  himself;  in 
tbe  present,  never.  What  has  occurred  to 
Pio  is  a  part  of  the  necessary  history  and 
consequences  of  the  age,  and  cannot  be 
changed.  Nor  could  it  'have  been  averted. 
The  light  of  an  enfranchised  world  could  not 
creep  into  Rome,  as  it  has  done  for  many 
years,  despite  the  efforts  of  priests  to  hood¬ 
wink  the  people,  without  producing  a  corres¬ 
pondence.  And  men  who  feel  that  they  have 
been  deceived  or  imposed  upon,  are  most  ob¬ 
stinate  rebels.  There  is  no  pacifying  them 
even  with  large  concessions — for  they  never 
unlearn  the  lesson  of  distrust,  and  never  for¬ 
get  the  frauds  they  have  detected.  A  boy 
might  as  well  remain  unreclaimed  in  the 
heart  of  Philadelphia,  as  Italy  be  kept  in 
darkness  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
crowding  into  the  light. 

The  Hungarians  are  giving  the  continental 
powers  sufficient  anxiety  to  create  a  diversion 
in  favor  of  the  Roman  people.  Tidings,  not 
yet  we  think  very  distinct  or  intelligible,  reach 
us  of  great  victories  over  the  Russians  and 
their  allies.  And  in  these  events  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  lliere  may  be  the  beginning  ' 
of  a  scries  even  more  important  than  any 
which  have  yet  occurred.  There  is  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  long  has  been,  a  great  jealousy  of 
Russia  ;  and  indirect,  if  not  open  interference 
on  the  Continent  seems  almost  certain.  Who 
ran  imagine  the  consequences,  should  such 
prove  the  case  ?  The  poor  old  Pope  may  be 
forgotten — like  a  blind  beggar  at  the  kitchen 
door,  while  the  roof  of  the  house  is  in  ffaines. 
Rut  he,  who  has  put  his  foot  on  the  neck  of 
princes,  begs  with  a  bad  grace  ;  and  he  may 
count  only  on  such  aid,  as  may  make  him  an 
instrument  or  a  support  to  those  who  profess 
to  be  his  friends. 


forget  that  there  is  a  God  above  us.  This 
was  the  fault  of  those  who  builded  the  tower  : 
and  a  worse  confusion  than  Babel  may  over¬ 
take  the  nations  of  the  world,  unless  they 
pause  in  their  audacity  of  undertaking,  and 
remember  who  it  is  that  hath  made  us,  and 
not  we  ourselves. 


Returning  Health. 

The  tyranny^  of  the  pestilence  is  overpast ; 
and  the  continual  fear  under  which  men  have 
labored  for  many  weeks,  has  ceased.  The 
faces  of  our  citizens  resume  their  vvonted 
cheerfulness,  and  the  constant  alarm  which 
has  prevailed,  gives  way  to  returning  confi¬ 
dence.  We  trust  that  this  blessing  is  generally 
received  in  the  right  spirit ;  but  we  certainly 
have  discovered  in  many  instances,  tokens  of 
an  indilFerence  to  the  true  causes  of  thankful¬ 
ness  which  is  painful.  Or  if  there  be  no  such 
indifference,  there  is  a  setting  up  of  other 
causes  which  overshadow  the  sentiment  of 
gratitude  to  heaven,  and  limit  our  considera¬ 
tions  to  matters  earthly  and  selfish. 

Among  several  cities  there  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  of  rivalry  in  train,  which  has  engen¬ 
dered  any  thing  but  the  proper  spirit.  The 
elFort  has  been  made  to  claim  for  each  place 
that  it  is  the  more  healthy.  The  motive  for 
this  has  been  to  secure  the  visits  of  merchants 
from  a  distance ;  and  the  several  Bills  of 
Mortality  have  been  exhibited  and  commented 
upon  with  a  spirit  like  that  in  which  men 
count  other  mercantile  chances — the  rise  and 
fall  of  stocks,  or  the  price  current.  The  dying 
and  the  dead  have  been  regarded,  not  as  our 
fellow-creatures,  who  have  anticipated  us  in 
the  common  lot  of  all  men,  hut  as  circumstan¬ 
ces  affecting  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  markets. 
And  at  last  some  of  our  friends  seem  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  clean  bill  of  health  with  the  same 
motives  with  which  they  would  advertise  any 
other  propitious  aspect  of  business.  These 
things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

There  is  a  manifest  danger  in  what  is 
termed  the  enterprise  of  our  people,  that  we 
ace  becoming — not  merely  mercenary,  but 
Donapartes  in  traffic.  We  have  learned  too 
much  indifference  to  human  w'o  when  it  stands 
m  the  way  of  money  getting.  We  have 
Weighed  human  life  against  gold  and  silver. 


Baptismal  Regeneration.  | 

We  learn  by  the  last  arrival  from  England,  ! 
that  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust  has  given  } 
judgment  in  the  principal  ecclesiastftal  court,  | 
tbe  Court  of  Arches,  in  the  important  case  of  | 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gorham,  against  the  Bishop  of  j 
Exeter;  and  decided  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  is,  distinctly  and  beyond  doubt,  that 
infants  are  regenerated  in  and  by  Baptism. 

The  reading  of  the  judgment  occupied 
four  hours.  This,  however,  is  not  a  final 
settlement  of  the  important  question  at  issue, 
for  no  sooner  had  the  court  declared  that  the  i 
petition  must  bedismissed, than  notice  of  appeal  i 
was  given  by  counsel  against  the  judgment  of 
theCourt,w  hereupon  Sir  H.  J.  Fust  said,  “that 
he  fully  expected  that  an  appeal  would  be 
made  against  his  opinion,  for  he  did  not  wish  j 
the  burden  of  finally  determining  so  important 
a  case  to  remain  upon  his  shoulders.  Had 
he  not  expected  that  an  appeal  would  be 
made,  he  should  have  requested  the  learned 
assistance  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  but  he 
had  not  done  so,  as  he  was  aware  that  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  give  his  assistance 
in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.” 

There  are  a  few  facts  connected  with  this 
matter,  which  it  may  be  well  to  record  for 
the  information  of  our  readers.  Since  the 
case  was  argued  before  Sir  Herbert,  a  few 
months  ago,  the  Rev.  William  Goode  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  several  hundred  pages  in 
which  he  has  proved,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  risked  his 
cause  on  statements  opposed  alike  to  the  facts 
of  history  and  the  word  of  God. 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  his  recent 
charge,  which  has  been  published,  not  only 
denies  that  this  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  but  also  in  a  note  refers  to  “  the 
learned  and  masterly  work  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Goode,”  which,  probably,  like  a  former  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  same  pen,  will  remain  un¬ 
answered. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  given 
a  more  substantial  token  of  his  approval,  by 
tendering  to  Mr.  Goede  the  rectorship  of  All¬ 
hallows  the  Great,  London,  recently  vacated 
by  the  death  of  the  late  incumbent. 

Whainver  shall  be  the  dt'Cinlnn  nf  ihe  Prirr 
Council,  the  highest  court  of  legal  appeal,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  over-ruled  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Church.  We  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  Him  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men 
in  his  hands,  that  he  will  guard  his  own  truth, 
and  nerve  his  believing  and  faithful  people  to 
its  maintenance  upon  the  earth.  What  the 
future  may  require  we  know  not,  but  of  this 
we  feel  persuaded,  that  if  the  honor  of  Christ, 
and  the  upholding  of  the  vital  doctrines  of 
the  faith  shall  demand  a  severance  from  the 
action  of  the  Slate,  there  will  be  found  both 
Bishops  and  Presbyters  willing  to  waive  every 
temporal  consideration,  to  uphold  in  all  its 
integrity  the  sixth  Article  of  religion  as  set 
forth  by  our  Church. 

The  most  active  member  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  is  said  to  be 
Lord  Brougham  ;  and  thus  it  may  happen 
that  the  final  judgment  of  English  law  on  the 
doctrines  ot  the  Church  will  be  pronounced 
by  his  Lordship. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  Sir  Herbert 
Fust’s  judgment  in  the  case  : 


t-ince  that  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Court— the  j  stay  here  of  a  few  days,  it  became  known  in 
duty  of  the  Court  a'as  to  ascertain  what  the  Church  the  place  that  his  situation  on  board  the  ship 
had  decided  upon  the  point,  and  to  be  guided  by  in  which  he  came,  was  from  several  causes 
that  decision.  The  articles  said  that  there  were  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  an  effort 
two  sacraments,  that  of  tbf  was  made  to  effect  a  change,  it  met  with  a 

Baptism.  The  Articles  applied  to  tbe  worthy  re-  i  i,  *  .  .u  .  .l 

ception  of  each  of  these  sacraments.  Thedoctrine  meet  noble  response.  It  was  found  that  the 
was,  that  there  mgst  be  a  worthy  reception  in  order  barque  Hebe  had  agreeable  accommodations, 
to  salvation.  that  passage  for  this  devoted  niissionary 

“But  what  constituted  a  worthy  reception  1  The  and  bis  family  could  be  bad  in  it  for  five 
baptism  of  young  children  was  to  be  obtained  in  j  hundred  dollars.  In  three  hours  this  entire 
the  Church  ;  but  if  faith  and  rei»ntance  were  ne-  amount  and  more  was  procured  by  the  gener- 
ce^ry  to  a  worthy  reception,  how  mftnta  subscriptions  of  our  limited  community, 
either  have  fiiilh  or  repentance!  Although  they  .  •  j-  -j  i  r  ii  .u  i-  i 

might  have  both  in  after-life, yet  they  could  not  by  No*  an  individual  of  a  I  these  we  applied  to 
possibility  either  have  faith  or  repentance  in  in-  declined  to  cc-operate.  It  was  our  happiness 
fancy.  But  children  must  be  brought  into  the  to  procure  these  subecriptions, and  the  aiacrity 
Church  somehow  or  other;  but  Mr.  Gorham  con-  with  which  they  were  made  was  most  cheer- 
tended  that  they  could  not  receive  baptism  with  a  ing.  Apart  from  all  the  benefit  conferred 
raving  effect,  sltliough  baptized  by  a  lawful  min-  ibose  immediately  interested,  it  is  most 

recipients,  but  there  must  be  a  prevenient  act  of  to  the  claims  of  the  excellent  cause 

grace.  If  infants  die  before  they  are  baptized,  Mr.  in  w  hich  tbe  missionary  had  embarked.  May 
orhara  holds  that  they  are  raVed  by  actual  re-  this  man  of  God  never  find  more  backward 
generation.  This  question  must  be  determined  by  j  helpers  than  those  he  found  in  the  commer- 
the  office  of  baptism,  which  must  either  be  hypo-  cial  body  of  Valparaiso.” 


“  He  said  the  case  had  been  most  elaborately 
argued  during  the  present  year,  and  he  had  now  to 
pronounce  sentence.  Tlie  question  involved  was 
a  most  important  one,  and  the  decision  of  it  might 
greatly  affect  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of 
religion.  It  was  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  any 
misunderstanding  between  a  clergyman  and  his 
diocesan  should  ever  occur.  The  facts  of  the 
case  were — that  Mr.  Gorham  had  been  presented 
by  the  Ixird  Chancellor  to  the  living  of  St  Just  in 
Jan.  1846,  and  in  consequence  of  the  testimonials 
of  which  Mr.  Gorham  was  possessed,  tbe  Bisliop 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  examine  him.  Sub¬ 
sequently  Mr.  Gorham  was  presented  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  the  living  of  Bartonspeak,  in  the 
county  of  Devon.  That  was  in  November,  1847. 
Mr.  Gorham  wrote  to  the  Bishop,  and  several  letters 
passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Barnes,  the  secretary 
of  the  Bishop.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
Bishop  suspected  that  Mr.  Gorham  did  not  enter¬ 
tain  sound  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  baptism; 
and  after  an  examination  of  Mr.  (^rham  had  taken 
place,  the  Bishop  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Upon 
this  translation  to  the  living  of  Bartonspeak  three 
bcneficed  clergymen  certifi^  to  tlie  Ixird  Chancel¬ 
lor  that  Mr.  Gorham  entertained  sound  doctrines: 
and  the  testimonials  of  these  three  Clergymen 
were  forwarded  to  the  Bishop,  who,  after  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  JMr.  Gorliam,  endorsed  upon  the  testi¬ 
monials  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Gorham 
did  not  entertain  sound  doctrines:  the  testimonials 
were  then  forwarded  to  Mr.  Gorham,  and  the 
Bisiiop  communicated  the  circumstance  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  his  liordship  wrote  to  Mr. 
Gorham  saying  that  he  would  still  sign  the  fiat 
for  the  presentation,  notwithstanding  what  liad  been 
written  by  the  Bishop,  because  he  could  not  take 
upon  him.^elf  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Gorham,  and,  in  doing  so,  the  I/>rd  Chancel¬ 
lor  had  acted  with  propriety,  and  upon  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Whether  the  Bishop 
exceeded  his  authority  or  exercised  his  discretion 
soundly,  was  not  for  the  Court  at  present  to  enter 
into.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  go 
somewhat  further  than  usual,  but  be  that  as  it 
might,  Mr.  Gorham  was  subsequently  examined 
on  several  days  for  a  considerable  period,  and  on 


that  decision.  Tbe  articles  said  that  there  were  q 
two  sacraments,  that  of  the  Ixird’s  Supper  and  I  ^ 
Baptism.  The  Articles  applied  to  tbe  worthy  re¬ 
ception  of  each  of  these  racramenta.  The  doctrine  ' 
was,  that  there  mgst  be  a  worthy  reception  in  order 
to  salvation.  > 

“But  what  constituted  a  worthy  reception  !  The  a 
baptism  of  young  children  was  to  be  obtained  in  I  h 
the  Church  ;  but  if  faith  and  repentance  were  ne-  I  g 
cessary  to  a  worthy  reception,  how  could  infants  ^ 
either  have  faith  or  repentance !  Although  they  , 
might  have  both  in  after-life,  yet  they  could  not  by  ^ 
possibility  either  have  faith  or  repentance  in  in-  ^ 
fancy.  But  children  must  be  brought  into  the  f 
Church  somehow  or  other;  but  Mr.  Gorham  con-  t 
tended  that  they  could  not  receive  baptism  with  a  i 
raving  effect,  altliough  baptized  by  a  lawful  min-  ^ 
ister,  and  that  no  spiritual  grace  was  communicated  ^ 
to  infants,  and  therefore  they  could  not  be  worthy 
recipients,  but  there  must  be  a  prevenient  act  of  ! 

grace.  If  infants  die  before  they  are  baptized,  Mr.  ' 
orhara  holds  that  they  are  saved  by  actual  re-  * 
generation.  This  question  must  be  determined  by  1 
the  office  of  baptism,  which  must  either  be  hypo-  < 
thetical  or  a  charitable  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  which  directs  that  persons  ba^ized  are  to 
he  admitted  into  Christ’s  Church.  The  prayer 
that  was  offered  up  for  the  child  on  the  occasion 
of  baptism  was  that  he  might  be  spiritually  re¬ 
generated,  and  therefore  receive  remission  of  his  ] 
sins,  and  be  received  into  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  | 
our  liord  Jesus  Christ.  The  address  to  the  god¬ 
fathers  and  godmothers  followed,  in  which  it  was  i 
said  that  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin  took 
place  by  the  application  of  water.  After  tlie  child  ] 
1  had  been  baptized,  he  was  received  into  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  the  minister  declared  that  the  child 
was  regenerated,  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  and  merciful  thanks  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Holy  Father,  that  he  had  granted 
what  was  prayed  for,  namely,  that  the  child  was 
regenerate  and  received  info  the  Church,  and 
would  finally  be  an  inheritor  of  eveilasting  life. 

It  had  been  contended  that  that  was  all  hypotheti¬ 
cal  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  that  was  the 
true  meaning,  for  he  entertaine  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  but  that  tlie  regeneration  of  the  child  was 
clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  whether  the 
child  would  or  w'ould  not  hereafter  perform  what 
the  godfathers  and  godmothers  had  promised  on 
their  behalf  The  Ijcarned  Judge  said  that  tlie 
Church,  doubtless,  declared  tliat  a  child,  when 
duly  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  was  regenerated  by  such  act,  and 
would  finally  be  received  into  heaven.  If  this 
were  not  so,  the  child  ought  to  be  baptized  again 
in  after-life,  which  the  order  of  the  Church  never 
allowed  or  permitted.  The  certificate  of  the 
Church  proved  that  all  things  had  been  properly 
done,  and  that  consequently  the  child  so  baptized 
with  water  had  by  regeneration  been  receiv^  into 
the  Church,  and  was  therefore  an  heir  of  immortal 
life,  the  water  and  the  words  being  the  essential 
part  of  baptism  ;  but  if  the  child  afterwards  sinned, 
then  he  lost  the  benefits  of  his  regeneration,  and 
would  require  faith  and  repentance  in  order  to  be 
baplizeil.  When  the  child  was  asked  (in  the 
Catechism)  who  gave  him  his  name,  he  replied  that 
it  was  given  him  by  his  godfathers  and  godmothers  I 
in  baptism,  wherein  he  was  made  an  inheritor  of 
eternal  life,  and  the  child  afterwards  returned 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  having  thus  called  him 
to  a  state  of  salvation.  The  Church  declared  that 
two  sacraments  only  were  necessary  to  salvation, 
the  liOrd’s  supper  and  baptism,  which  were  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  spiritual  grace,  having 
been  born  in  sin,  but  made  safe  for  salvation  by 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  act  of  baptism. 
.After  the  child  had  been  baptized  he  was  then 
confirmed  by  the  bishop,  when  the  exhortation  was 

thnt  tKo  oKlt/lron  w»iU  Atvn  avkAutU  t«alx« 

upon  themselves  what  tlieir  godfathers  and  god¬ 
mothers  had  promised  for  them,  when  the  prayer 
in  so  many  words  sought  the  blessing  of  God  on 
those  children  who  had  been  regenerated  in  bap¬ 
tism  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  whose  sins  were  all 
‘  forgiven.  From  all  the  quotations  that  he  had 
I  read,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 
generation  was  not  at  all  hypothetical,  but  a  doc- 
*  trine  clearly  taught  by  the  Church.  But  what  was 
!  meant  by  the  term  regeneration  1  It  was  plainly 
J  by  water  and  the  communication  of  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Ghort.  The  Church  hoped  the  persons 
»  baptized  were  sincere,  and,  being  sincere,  they 
f  were  consequently  regenerated.  It  appeared  to 
,  him  that  regeneration  did  not  mean  such  a  change 
of  state  as  almost  to  amount  to  justification ;  but 
^  only  meant  such  a  change  of  state  as  would  con- 
^  fer  eternal  salvation.  By  the  old  Reformers,  it 
J  meant  conversion  or  change,  but  eventually  the 
word  regeneration  was  used  to  convey  tlie  same 
I  meaning  as  conversion  or  complete  change  of 
character  and  state — a  renovation  of  condition  of 
I  the  whole  spiritual  state.  It  was  clear  and  dis- 
*  tinct  to  him,  that  children  are  placed  in  a  state  of 
3  regeneration  by  baptism,  although,  in  after  life, 

^  they  might  sin,  fall  from  grace,  and  be  eternally 
lost,  unless  restored  by  faith  and  repentance.  The 
“  Court,  therefore,  upon  that  part  of  the  case,  held 
j  that  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  btit  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  was,  that  infants  were  re¬ 
generated  in  baptism.  If  that  was  the  doctrine  of 
ft  the  Church — whicli  undoubtedly  it  was — then  it 
was  clear  that  Mr.  Gorham  entertained  opinions 
contrary  to  that  Church,  and  that  the  Bishop  had 
X  shown  sufficient  cause  why  he  had  not  admitted 
>0  Mr.  Gorham  to  the  living  to  which  he  had  been 
'8  instituted.  The  Court  therefore  declared  that  the 
ft  petition  must  be  dismissed.” 


a  oonvenicm  parmage.  1  Fiave  otUirated  mrseit 
to  pay  the  remaining  AlOO  in  my  Mods  with 
interest,  since  the  time  of  its  reception  when  call¬ 
ed  OB.  This  »  noted  here  for  the  satis&ction  of 
the  unkxM>wa  donor. 

Some  omoths  since  I  received  a  letter  from 
Philadelphia,  dated  the  28th  Febroary,  1SI9.  it 
was  from  Miss  Smith,  Librarian  of  the  Female 
Prayer-book  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  contain¬ 
ed  the  following  meet  agreeable  words : — 

“  If  there  is  any  missionary  in  Illinois,  who  is 
destitute  of  a  library  and  who  would  like  twenty 
w  thirty  volumes  of  the  standard  arork?  of  the 
I  Church,  it  would  aflbrd  Mira  Smith  much  pleasure 
I  as  libivUn  of  the  Bishop  White  Parish  Library 
I  Asmiation  to  send  them.  'Phey  distribute  nonie 
1  which  has  not  his  [Bishop  Potter’s]  approbation. 

Will  Bishop  Chase  do  Miss  Smith  the  fiivor  to 


The  doora  of  the  Inquisition  have  once  more 
been  thrown  op^  by  command  of  General  iJodinot, 
to  receive  as  prisoners  a  number  of  military  chap¬ 
lains  under  the  Republic,  and  others.  The  French 
have  also  resolved  on  restoring  to  the  Jesuits  pro¬ 
perty  confiscated  by  the  late  Government. 


TITaNTEIWAs  APrRr..nTirE  to  the  Drag  Bow- 
»  *  •*  rr*Ml#  aiih  a  fomiif  who  are  Epiaropa- 

liawL  A  La4  fhtfs  the  country  Would  bs  preforretL— 
Enquire  at  thia  OtVa.  Aa(  18-4L 

Summer  Street  Inatitute  for 
Young  Ijedies, 

f'waer  Srkmytkill  6dk  4  iiawaiar  tU..  ippiaiSt  ikt  Cimrrki 
MRN  PATTON,  {formerly  MiaaGovLa.)  A  )  -  <  •— »- 
MISS  E.  J.  TIIOMPSOV.  \  rnmnfmis. 

PROF.  DROIT.N.  Ttmrhrr  y  ErmrA. 
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Thei*  ara  auw  iwe  or  threo  varancie*  Fn  BbatdiBg 
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oy  luc  v^o^crumcm.  Published. 

Saxos'ich  Islands.— The  Honolulu  Friend,  of  "L"'  C.  &  J.  BIDDI.F.,  No.  •  South  FtAh  afreet. 

May  1,  reporUa  meeting  of  tlie  e.\ecutive  com-  |  v 

tk.t  FIRST  I.ITSSONS  IN  AI.f.FBR  t.  in  nhirh  tht 


mitteeoftheHawaiiaan  Bible  St-ciety  at  that  place, 
on  the  20lh  of  April.  A  sermon  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  was  preached  on  the  following  Sunday  by 
Rev.  J.  S.  Green.  The  collection,  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  for  life  membership,  by  annnal  mih?criptian 
and  by  the  sale  ttf  Bibles,  amounted  during  the 
year  to  ^00;  expenses  ♦Til);  leaving  fCViO  to  be 
remitted  to  the  parent  society.  The  Ilawaiiaan 
flociety  haa  existed  eight  years,  and  during  that 


send  her  the  name  of  the  Church  for  which  be  I  ™'**ed  #1982.J».  The  receipt  of  WOO 

wishes  it  [the  said  library]  looted  !”  worth  of  Bibles  and  Testament?  from  the  parent 

It  immediately  occurrm  to  me  that  Peoria  was  j  for  •  former  remittance,  is  mentioned, 

the  place  where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  Ac-  1  Itterestino  Fact  coxvxcteo  with  the  Opesa- 
cordinglv  in  due  time  I  received  from  the  same  :  tiojcs  op  the  Nkwpoi'nolaM)  and  Colonial 
pei^  the  above  Iitnrv,  amounting  to  iVv  volumes.  ,  School  S<'ciimr. — A  forcible  testimony  of  the  im- 
llierebeingmuchdelayby  the  routespeclfied,the  j  portant  usefulness  of  this  Society  is  given  in  the 
I interesting  anecdote:  John  Russell,  a 

w  did  not  arrive  in  Peoriatill - ,  and  the  Bishop’s  -  fisherman  in  Woody  Island,  Placentia  Bay,  Nevv- 

mnrinity  adding  to  this  delay,  the  present  is  the  j  fbundland,  lately  deceased,  having  witnessed  the 
first  opportunity  of  giving  that  specific  statement  j  greet  benefits  resulting  ftroin  the  Society’s  schools 


Gratifying  Testimony. 

The  Church  Times,  published  at  Halifax, 


of  this  very  acceptable  donation  which  its  import¬ 
ance  demand.?.  Beside?  the  external  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  on  tJie  parish  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Peoria, 
ffiere  are,  I  understand  from  the  missionary,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  several  persons  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  whom  I  liope  to  visit  as  soon  as  niv  health, 
now  nearly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  my  last 
ride  to  this  city,  will  permit.  There  are  also  a 
goodly  number  of  cnmmunicanta  to  wliom  the 


in  the  diflR»rent  settlements  with  which  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted,  has  bequeathed  to  the  Society  his  house 
and  garden,  stores,  boat,  and  fishing  nets,  &c.,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  hard-earned  and  laLirious  savings 
of  his  life,  deposited  in  tlie  bank.  The  whole 
profierty,  amounting  to  about  800/.,  is  to  be  invested 
for  the  purposes  of  tlie  Society.  This  Institution, 
which  has  been  made,  through  God’s  hlessin jf,  such 
a  means  of  iisefiilness  in  Newfoundland,  is  now 


N.  S.,  speaks  of  the  charge  recently  delivered  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Mayo,  the  English  clergyman  at  Lime-  !  seeking  to  extend  its  operations  to  the  increasingly 

I  TT  L  -r..  ..  .l._  r* _ ..  1  •  Btnnn  Pralrlo  _ 11..  _.l  1  : _ _  _ e  _ _ 


FIRJ«T  IITSSONS  IN  AI.CiFBR  in  which  the  ele- 
menta  of  Uie  aristira  an*  thmiliariy  siphiiard.  By 
Samuel  .Abnp,  anihor  «f  *'  .A  Trratise  oa  .Alirehra,  «le* 
nanetl  for  the  itae  of  CoOefrw,  Arademira  Mitl  High 
Si'hools.’' 

In  this  little  worh,  the  author  hm  ondeavored  lodivrot 
ihe  auhjeci  i>f  the  dilRriihira  which  are  ihonahl  In  *ur- 
n>und  II,  and  to  (ireiientihe  firet  principle*  of  the  arienco 
in  a  clear  and  •hnpio  manner.  Uiua  to  prepare  ihe  tin- 
deni  for  the  aiudy  of  naore  extended  Uvaiiws.  In  pur- 
•nance  of  thia  ohject.  every  thing  not  rvqu<**d  for  iho 
lull  underetanding  of  lUc  auhtect  hua  boon  omincd. 

The  general  plan  piiraued  in  the  auihor'a  laraer  Woth 
has  been  folio  w  cd  ,  ihrwe  pan*,  bow  ever,  w  hieh  aro  n(  a 
more  ah*tni*e  rhamrier.and  onihal  accoiini  not  adapted 
to  pnmary  inetruction,  being  omitted.  The  ilhietretione 
and  deimiiMiratione.  will,  ii  ie  believed,  be  found  simple 
end  clear;  and  tbe  etamplea.  which  are  nnnieitMis,  well 
adaiued  to  the  purpnee  for  which  designed 

Teachers  wishing  to  estiiuiiie  the  work,  will  ho 
furnished  w  iih  a  copy  oa  applicalioii  to  the  publiahers. 

Aug.  2S. — It. 

Misses  O.  F.  Garnett  &  R.  C.  Smith’s 
liO.AKUlNG  ANI»  DAY  M  ll(M)L  kl)U 
VDl  N<i  I.ADIF.K, 

ItVsT  Lejvaefan  StrrH.  f'orner  Pint, 

Baltimore. 

CTXIIF.  duties  of  this  School  will  be  resumed  the  first 

X  Monday  m  September.  Ilmriiigbeen  pumla  <4  the 
late  Miia  Margaroi  .Mercer,  they  have  atlof^d  her  plan 
uf  education,  which  conqireticnda all  ihal  la  rvqiiiaiieto 
a  solid  and  finished  eiiueation.  The  eiudies  pureurd 
I  tire  Spelling,  Rending,  Writing,  Composition. (irography, 
Grammar:  Natural,  .Ancient  ami  Modem  liistorv ; 


by  Bishop  Potter  to  the  Convention  of  his 
Diocese,  in  the  following  terms : 

“Our  Sister  Church  in  the  American  States 
has  reason  to  glory  in  the  possession  of  such 
men  as  tlie  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
admirable  Charge  is  now  before  us,  and  whose 
advice  to  the  Clergy,  and  counsel  to  the 
Church,  would  have  graced  the  purest  ages 
of  Christianity,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
sound  and  religious  Christians.  It  is  worthy 
the  most  diligent  perusal  of  both  Clergy  and 
Laity  ;  the  one  will  be  stirred  up  to  a  more 
active  zeal  by  the  striking  light  in  which  their 
responsibility  is  placed,  and  the  ether  will  be 
reminded  of  the  benefits  derived  to  them 
under  all  the  phases  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
in  all  the  multiform  circumstances  of  social  and 
spiritual  life.” 

To  Subscribers  in  Arrears. 

Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  allowed 
themselves  to  get  several  years  in  arrears, 
our  Publishers  inform  us,  must  be  stricken 
from  the  list,  unless  their  subscriptions  are 
soon  paid.  The  amount  due,  or  a  convenient 
sum,  can  be  remitted  by  mail  to  our  Pub¬ 
lishers,  at  their  risk  and  expense. 

Rev.  John  Ckoes,  son  of  the  late  Bi.shop  Crors 
of  New  Jersey,  and  formerly  Rector  of  the  Church 
at  New  Brunswick,  died  at  Brooklyn  on  Sunday, 
aged  62  years.  His  remains  were  taken  to 
Slirewsbury  for  interment. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGExXCE. 


For  tbe  Episcopal  Recorder. 

Convocation  of  Northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  summer  session  of  our  Convocation  was 
held  in  Sunbury  on  the  17th,  16th,  and  19th  ult. 
I'lie  following  raeiuuers  werw  m  w«t«na«n«e,  via  i 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  Rev.  Messrs.  Morris,  Else- 
good,  Drake,  Ruderow  and  Clark ;  and  Rev. 
Messrs.  Cooley  and  Neide  of  the  Schuylkill  Con¬ 
vocation,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Carpenter  of  the  Southern. 
On  Tuesday  afternoon  before  the  Convocation,  the 
Bishop,  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Morris,  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  Christ  Church,  Milton,  delivering 
two  addresses  to  the  assembled  crowd.  In  the 
evening  the  Convocation  opened  in  Sunbury.  The 
evening  prayers  were  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carpenter, 
the  lessons  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cooley;  the  Convocation 
sennon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Elsegood,  from 
1  Corinthians,  ix.  16.  Bishop  Potter  addressed 
the  congregation,  and  closed  with  appropriate 
prayer  and  benediction. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  Bishop  consecrated 
the  new  Church  in  Northumberland,  with  the 
title  of  St.  Mark’s.  The  sentence  of  consecration 
was  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Morns;  morning  prayer  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Clark  ;  the  lessons  by  Rev.  Mr.  Drake ; 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cooley.  The 
Bishop  preached  from  Proverbs  iii.  17 ;  confirmed 
twopersons,andadininistercd  thelloly  Communion, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ruderow  reading  the  sentences  of  the  offertory. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  Sunbury,  the  Bishop  cate¬ 
chized  the  children,  and  then  addressed  them  and 
the  coiigre^tion.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Elsegood 
and  Neide  followed, — the  former  addressing  the 
children,  the  latter  the  teachers. 

At  evening  service  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris  read 
prayers,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neide  the  lessons.  The 
Bishop  preached  from  Romans  h.  4,  and  confirmed 
one  person. 

On  Thursday  morning  Rev.  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Carpenter  read  morning  prayers;  Rev.  Messrs. 
Elsegood  and  Neide  the  lessons.  Rev.  Mr.  Cooley 
preached  from  Revelation  ii.  11. 

In  the  afternoon  Rev.  Mr.  Neide  read  prayers, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carpenter  preached  from  Romans 
xii.  4,  5. 

In  the  evening  Rev.  Messrs.  Elsegood  and 
Carpenter  read  prayers,  and  Rev.  Mr.  ('ooley  the 
lessons.  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  preached  from  Revelation 
i.  18,  followed  by  a  feeling  address  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Morris,  Rector  of  the  parish. 

It  were  little  to  say  that  our  proceedings  were 
all  harmonious,  and  that  but  one  spirit  governed 
us.  The  services  were  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  our  private  meetings  for  business,  were  in¬ 
structive,  and  tended  to  impart  fresh  vigor  to  all 
who  were  present,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great 
work  which  we  have  all  in  hand,  as  ministers  of 
the  Ixird  Jesus.  We  wore  cheered  with  the 


of  .Australia.  ^  KiTiUr 

minister»the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord  8  bupper.  i  - -  Music:  F.aiwandGuiuir.  Drawing;  IWiI 

It  there  be  any  apology  needed  for  occupying  so  I  IVIISCEIjTj  A'N’FOTT'Sl  Pniniing  in  oil  and  water  colors, 

much  space  of  this  little  work  with  the  subject  of  1  .  o  '  •  While  they  ortbr  all  ihc  advarlagrs  that 

the  Librarv  for  missionaries,  it  is  perceived  in  the  |  “reachinq  in  a  Scrplice. — A  rather  alarming  cun-d  in  n  Inrire  city,  they  will  nio*i  carriii 
extent  of  blcstinirs  which  such  a  rencrous  plan  of  occurred  at  All  Saints’  Church,  in  tJiis  tow  n,  "ny  dispnemon  to  niruvagance.  or  undue 

^nevolence  u.  tl.e  Chnrch  will  confer  »„  ifli,^  1  “  f  .J"  ' 

For,  picture  to  yourself  a  young  missionary  Ukmg  Tn  w®*  ®^ft  to  The  discipline  »  mild  and  firm,  lendmi 

the  charge  of  a  wide  extent  of  country  yet  conclude  an  impressive  discourse,  his  siirpl  ice  by  to  pnmioie  the  happineaa  and  best  inlerrsis  i 
preaching  on  Sundays  in  one  place  without  hooks  some  means  caught  the  candle,  and  was  immedi-  whuM  moral  and  religious  cducaiion  will al 
or  money  to  buy  them  Such  is  the  taste  of  his  ^  ^  blaze ;  this  being  observed  by  the  con-  ihe  m<«t  careful  and  unremiuing  aurntion. 

audience  that  they  will  not  be  content  with  fTCSrarion,  the  greatest  anxiety  and  consternation  ^  MHjiiired  u.  atteud  ihe  Episco|Mil  pim  h 
spmons  that  display  no  research— all-sufficient  as  ‘  ^  Gentleman’s  In  the  nroh^,hML*exc‘ pi  hv  exjn  w  \ 

the  Bible  is,  yet  that  very  Bible  affirms  that  the  ^o'us'on.  numerous  perwns  rushed  to  the  door  of  ,|,o  i»rinci,«L  'I  he  year  la  diVideil  into 
word  of  God  must  be  rightly  divideo,  and  since  churcli,  several  ladies  screamed,  and  some  five  moiiihs  each,  commencing  on  ihe  fir»i 

the  days  of  miracles  this  cannot  be  done  but  by  while  one  gentleman,  w  ifh  more  presence  leiuher  and  Fel.ruAr>.  ami  it  is  desired 

much  study, in  onler  to  “bring out  of  the  treasury  \han  the  rest,  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs.  •»“*"  in  a, 

things  new  and  old.”  And  can  our  missionary  do  IhMinUnd  Tufoon"  rtv”n^^^^  - 

this  without  availing  hiimself  of  the  works  of  they  soon  accompl. shed,  wilhoul  any  injury  m„,ic.  for  iH-gumer*.  .  .  .  . 

standard  divines?  When  this  cannot  be  done  being  effected.— Jowraal.  Mu«ic.  for  advanced  scholars. ail’roa-saor’s 

there  is  sram  a  falling  off,  and  the  m-ssionary  must  “  Blessed  be  Goo  !  All  is  right.-Ou  baard  j>n,rl,.‘ij«ini.h  and  Itahan.  at  IVdi  moV- 

iiiove,  or  the  congregation  will  move  from  iiim.  an  East  Imiiaman  wa.s  a  pious  boatswain,  whom,  i  Wnshing.  . 

This  is  no  new  object,  though  it  be  so  generally  on  this  account,  the  crew  looked  upon  as  a  strange  t)il  Puntiing  and  htomu-hroinniic  Drawing 
little  thouglit  uf,  in  our  multitude  of  plana  of  late  man.  The  ship  was  overtaken  with  a  storm  so  Hcm-il  nnd  Water  rolorcd  Drawing,  per  ir 
tospread  the  gospel.  The  “  Propagation  Society,”  dreadful,  that  after  every  effort  to  preserve  life,  asti*"' * 

in  piidon,  in  sending  the  first  missionary  to  New  the  captain  raid  “  All  that  could  be  done  had  been  English  Tuition.  Senior* iMlMw.’  Jlcr  qusn 

England,  always  sent  the  standard  author?  of  the  done — it  was  impossible  the  vessel  could  weather  2d  Junior  Clmw. . 

Reformation  with  them.  The  Rev.  M.  Veit.«,  the  it.”  The  ship  seemed  sinking ;  the  captain  with-  Isi  Junior  Glnm.  -  •  .  . 

uncle  of  Bishop  Gr.swold,  had  liis  library  full  of  drew  into  the  cabin  ;  the  men  "were  some  on  their  I  url  lor  s«>nson.  ’  *  ,  *, 

them,  bccau.?e  he  was  on  the  list  of  “  Missionaries  knees,  and  others  vvith  horror  hanging  on  parts  of 

to  the  Golomes.  Ills  station  was  bimsbury  ;  and  the  rigging.  1  he  boatswain  had  been  very  active,  llugner.  Ksq.;  Hcv.  K  S.  Killm.  Ilslnmorr 
Bishop  Griswold  received  his  first  religious  edura-  and  apparently  nnnlarmcd,  during  the  whole  ot  the  Adic.  Virgmin ;  Dr.  Caspar  Morns,  flulud 
tion  there;  and  the  standard  works  are  still  pre-  gale.  At  this  moment,  when  a  heavy  sea  ftnick  John*.  Dr.  John  II.  W  Dunlmr.  Iluliiuio 
servetl  there,  and  had  they  been  as  devoutly  studied  the  ship  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  instantlv  sink  "’“"hu'gfoo;  Mny<'. 

by  the  clergy  in  general,  a.?  by  Bishop  Griswold,  her,  looking  up  with  a  smile,  he  exclaimed,  “  Bles-  ^  ^ 

more  of  his  cliaracter  would  have  adorned  the  sed  be  Goil,  all  is  right !”  and  began  to  sing.  The _ -  ’ _ 

Church  of  Connecticut — and  sooner  would  have  storm  afterwards  a  liated  and  the  vc.ssel  wa.s  saved.  IN  rRF.s.N—TIlF.  SAM.SIU  KY  CON 

been  the  opposition  to  Romanizing  tendencies.  Thus,  amid  the  storms  of  life,  on  the  dark  ocean  of  J  Pastoral  le  tter  lo  his  iIhh-i'si-.  l>v  itir  It 


tospread  the  gospel.  The  “  I’ropagation  Society,” 
in  Ixindon,  in  sending  the  first  missionary  to  New 
England,  always  sent  the  standard  author?  of  the 
Reformation  with  them.  The  Rev.  M.  Veit.«,  the 
uncle  of  Bishop  Gr.swold,  had  liis  library  full  of 
them,  bccau.?e  he  was  on  the  list  of  “  Missionaries 
to  the  Colonies.”  liis  station  was  Simsbury ;  anil 
Bishop  Griswold  received  his  first  religious  edura- 
tion  there;  and  the  standard  works  are  still  pre- 
servetl  there,  and  had  they  been  as  devoutly  studied 
by  the  clergy  in  general,  a.?  by  Bishop  Griswold, 
more  of  his  cliaracter  would  have  adorned  the 
Church  of  Connecticut — and  sooner  would  have 
been  the  opposition  to  Romanizing  tendencies. 


Grammar;  Natural.  .Anricnl  ami  Modem  liistorv-; 
Arithmetic.  Geometry.  .Algehra,  rhemisirv-,  Fihii«. 
Mental  and  Natural  Philueophv.  Rhetoric  and  Ligir, 
Langiiacen;  French.  I.aiin.  S|Nini*h.  German  and  Italian. 
Music:  Piaiioand  Guitar.  Drawing;  Pencil  and  Crayon. 
Painting  ill  oil  and  water  colors. 

While  tliey  otirr  all  the  advarlages  that  ran  be  pm- 
curi-d  in  a  Large  ciiy,  they  will  nio*l  rarelully  suppresa 
any  dispoeiiiuii  to  rvlruvagance.  or  undue  aiteniion  lo 
dresa  and  fashion,  hut  at  ihe  tame  lime  cutnvalo  pro. 
priely.  both  in  dress  and  manners. 

The  discipline  is  mild  and  firm,  lending  in  all  rases 
to  pPHnoie  the  happiness  and  best  inlerrsis  of  ihe  pupils, 
whose  moral  and  religious  education  will  always  receive 
the  miMit  careful  and  unremiiling  attention.  Pupila  will 
be  required  to  attend  ihc  Episco|)al  Chun  h,  iiiiless  it  be 
desired  by  their  parents,  lhal  they  should  do  otherwise. 
All  visiting  nrahitiiltd.  except  l>y  exnrvss  iierinission  of 
the  PrinriiMils.  'I'he  year  is  dividea  into  ivvoirra-s  of 
five  nioiiihs  each,  commencing  on  ihe  first  day  of  Sep- 
leinher  and  Feliriiarv  ,  ami  it  is  desired  lhal  no  pupil 
shall  hr  rnterrd  iitr  less  than  a  term 

TKavis  roa  soAanraa.  rAVABLC  in  aovancr. 

Board  and  Tuition,  for  five  nioiilha,  -  •  $9t)  I'O 

i  Music,  for  lieginners,  •  .  >  •  _  lU  IIO 

Music,  for  advanced  scliolars. alProfoasor's  prices. 

I'se  of  Piano, . 2  50 

French,  Njuiniah  and  llaliaii,  at  I’nifessur'a  prices. 

!  Wnshiiig,  8  (X) 

Oil  Piiiniing  and  Monoi-hroinnlic  Drawing,  25  l-O 

Pencil  and  Water  colored  Drawing,  per  lerm.  15  00 

TiRMt  rua  DAT  si'Hoi.Aas.  rAVAti.K  at  tiik  k.nd  or 
TUX  uvahter. 

English  Tuition,  Senior  Classes,  |ter  quarler,  (1,5  00 

2d  Junior  (8nss, . |u  IN) 

1*1  Junior  (’hiss,  •  .  .  .  5  00 

1-  uel  lor  *«-n*on,  . . 1  50 

Thrif  refer  lo  iMr  /ntitm  tnff  Crnllrmrtt : — Gen.  Roger 
Joni-s,  Washington;  (.eii.  (’hiirlc*  Fenton  Mi  rrer;  P«  irr 
llugner.  F.sq.;  Rev.  K  S.  Killin,  Baltimore;  Rev. George 
Adie.  Virginia;  Dr.  Caspar  Morris.  Philiida.;  Kr\  II,  V. 
n.  Johns,  Dr.  John  R.  W  Diiiihar,  lluliiuiore ,  W  T.  Car- 
nil,  F.IN1.,  Washington  i  Josrnh  Mayo,  Esq.,  Gen  Peyton 
Philip  llarnsoii,  Ks«|.,  John  Kobinsoii,  Fbi|.,  Kichiiiotid. 
Aiig.  2.5. — 3in. 


On  Limcstunc  Prairie,  7  miles  W.  S.  \V,  from  death,  and  amidst  the  terror?  of  the  judgment  day, 
joria,  there  stands  a  neat  ('linrch,  built  of  the  the  Christian  may  still  smile,  and  e.xullingly  cx- 
st  of  limestone,  by  contributions  chiefly  from  claim,  “  Blessed  ^  God!  all  is  right.” 


Intercession-  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carpenter  preached  from  Romans 

A  Proclamation  was  issued  on  the  15th  of  5-  .  ,  , 

T  1  I  .  c  .L  r>  »  xr-  -  TX  In  the  evening  Rev.  Messrs.  Elsegood  and 

July  last,  by  the  Pope  s  Vicegerent  in  Rome,  Carpenter  read  prayers,  and  Rev.  Mr.  ('ooley  the 

directing  a  Te  Dcum  in  Thanksgiving  for  the  lessons.  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  preached  from  Revelation 
French  victory.  And  in  that  proclamation,  ^  feeling  address  from  the  Rev. 

among  other  absurd  figments,  wc  find  the  It  w-ere  little  to  say  that  our  proceedings  were 
following  :  “  The  holy  Apostles,  Peter  and  all  harmonious,  and  that  but  one  spirit  governed 

Paul,  have  supplicated  at  the  throne  of  God;  were  excee^gly  interesting, 

,  and  our  private  meetings  for  business,  were  in- 
who  looking  on  their  mortal  remains,  of  which  structive,  and  tended  to  impart  fresh  vigor  to  all 
Rome  is  the  keeper,  turned  away  his  indigna-  who  were  present,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great 

tion,  and  sent  us  peace.”  The  amazing  ab- 

“  the  Ixird  Je.?us.  We  were  cheered  with  the 

surdity  of  such  proclamations  as  this  in  the  presence  and  counsel  of  the  Bishop,  and  three 


!ind  the  latter  are  found  the  heavier.  We  are*  of  March,  the  Bishop  delivered  a 

not.:-  r  I  .  .  .  . .  certificate  to  Mr.  Gorham  of  unsoundness  of 


getting  false  balances,  in  which  this  world 
outweighs  the  next ;  and  to  hear  many  speak, 
It  Would  seem  that  they  think  we  have  made 
a  covenant  with  the  grave,  and  with  hell  are 
®t  an  agreement.  The  overflowing  scourge 
seems  to  have  passed  by  without  alarming  the 
selfish,  and  without  arousing  the  indifferent. 
And  We  boast  with  unbecoming  pride  of  the 
stiperior  cleanliness  and  salubrity  of  certain 


doctrine,  and  the  matter  rented  until  June,  1848, 
wlien  Mr.  Gorham  stated  that  he  was  willing  to 
sub.'Cribe  the  three  articles  required  by  the  thirty- 
sixth  canon,  and  a  monition  to  tliat  effect  was 
presented  to  the  Court,  and  requiring  the  Court  to 
admit  Mr.  Gorham  to  tbe  living.  The  Bishop 
appeared  by  bis  proctor  to  that  monition,  and  both 
parties  having  been  heard  by  tbe  Court,  it  now 
stood  for  its  decision.  As  the  case  came  before  the 
Court  it  was  impossible  for  the  Court  to  offer  an 
opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Qorham  had  been  conducted,  or  to  decide 


nineteenth  century,  is  only  exceeded  by  the 
ingenuity  with  which  all  the  errors  of  Rome 
are  compressed  into  a  line  or  two,  in  order 
that  the  faithful  may  gulp  them  down  at  a 
breath.  The  intercession  of  Saints,  the  holi¬ 
ness  of  relics,  worship  of  the  creature  rather 
than  the  Creator,  historical  assumptions,  tra¬ 
ditional  arrogance,  and  the  corruption  of 
Christian  doctrine,  with  their  cognates  and 
affinities,  are  all  packed  in  a  single  sentence. 
No  wonder  Rome  resists  officials  who  issue 
such  proclamations. 

Jehovah  Jireh. 

The  Lord  will  provide,  has  been  the  com¬ 
forting  assurance  of  God’s  people  in  all  ages. 
Ill  the  darkest  hours  there  have  been  glim¬ 
merings  of  light,  and  the  dreariest  scenes 
have  been  cheered  by  a  covenant-keeping 
God.  The  following  interesting  item  of 
intellegince  is  taken  from  the  Valparaiso 
Neighbor,  of  June  29th,  and  presents  us 
with  such  a  gratifying  and  practical  answer 
to  the  question,  “Who  is  my  neighbor?” 
as  will  kindle  a  flame  of  gratitude  in  the 
hearts  of  many  members  of  our  Church,  who 
will  regard  the  recorded  kindness  ns  done  to 
I  themselves  : 

1  “  A  Mission  to  California. — The  Rev. 


members  of  other  convocations;  slid  when  our 
proceedings  closed,  the  feeling  expressed,  was  one 
of  pleasure,  and  of  belief  that  God  was  present 
with  us  in  our  solemn  assemblings. 

VV*e  adjourned  to  meet  in  Bloorasburgh  on  the 
3d  Tuesday  in  October,  when  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  have  the  presence  of  members  of  other  Con¬ 
vocations,  and  of  our  brethren  in  the  city. 

Williamsport,  Aug.  flth,  1849.  W.  J.  C. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Woods  having  removed  from  Up¬ 
per  Marlborough,  Md.,  to  Rock  Creek  Parish,  D.C., 
requests  that  all  papers  and  letters  for  him  be  di¬ 
rected  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

From  Uie  ,5Iolu>. 


Peoria,  there  stands  a  neat  ('liitrch,  built  of  the 
best  of  limestone,  by  contributions  chiefly  from 
England,  about  four  or  five  years  since.  Among 
the  contributions  are  those  of  Queen  Adelaide,  and 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Ixird  Kenyon,  names  ever  dear  to 
me,  by  reason  of  their  former  bounties.  The 
Queen  gave  me,  when  last  in  England,  (A.  D. 
18:16,)  JC25,  and  I  paid  it,  with  the  interest  tliereon, 
for  the  printing  of  the  German  praver  books  ;  with 
a  promise  from  the  committee  in  New  York,  that 
they  would  send  me  the  worth  of  that  sum  to 
Illinois,  for  whose  benefit  the  money  was  nrifrinally 
given.  The  books  were  sent  in  1848,  arrived  in 
Peoria,  but  suffered  to  fall  into  the  river  in  larNiing 
there.  Only  a  small  number,  in  a  separate  box, 
came  to  my  hands,  and  have  been  distributed  to 
the  people  of  that  nation.  How  I  shall  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  seven-eighths  damaged  by  the 
water,  I  know  not  as  yet,  but  hope  to  know  soon. 
To  Ixird  Kenyon,  the  other  contributor  to  the  now 
finished  Church  on  Limestone  Prairie,  I  have  never 
mentioned  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  I 
now  do  so  most  sincerely.  The  Rev.  Richard 
Radley  is  the  w’orthy  missionary  here,  and  preaches 
in  Christ  Church  once  every  Sunday,  to  a  full  con¬ 
gregation,  consisting  chiefly  of  English  Imigrants, 
every  where,  with  few  exceptions,  esteemed  an 
ornament  to  their  adopted  country.  The  spirit  of 
piety  is  visible,  and  the  number  of  communicants 
increasing. 

Foreign  Intelligence. 

The  Bishop  op  Oxford  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 

I  Allies. — The  following  letter  has  been  published : 

61  Eaton-place,  July  3, 1849. 

“  My  dear  Archdeacon, — 1  think  it  right  that 
my  clergy  should  know  what  has  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allies  and  myself ;  and  as  you 
are  the  most  proper  person  by  whom  I  can  on  this 
occasion  act,  I  will  tiiankyou  to  communicate  this 
my  letter  to  them. 

“  I  felt  it  roy  painful  duty  to  censure  Mr. 
Allies’  volume  as  in  my  judgment  contradicting 
the  Tiiirty-nine  Articles.  My  censure  has  drawn 
from  Mr.  Allies  the  following  letter,  which  (there 
being  no  copies  of  the  first  ed.tion  remaining  in 
his  publisher’s  hand?,)  is  held  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  myself  to 
be  sufficient  to  allow  me  not  to  originate  legal 
proceedings  against  him.  Mr.  Allies’  letter  is  as 
follows : 

fjounton,  Bicester,  May  15,  1849. 

“  ‘  My  Ijord, — I  regret  that  anything  in  the  book 
that  I  have  published  should  have  appeared  to  my 
diocesan  to  be  rontrary  to  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  calculated  to  depreciate 
that  Church  in  com|iarifon  with  the  Church  of 
Rome;  and  I  undertake  not  to  publish  a  second 
edition  of  the  work. 

“  ‘  I  declare  my  adherence  to  the  Articles,  in 
their  plain  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  and  will 
not  preach  or  leach  anything  contrary  to  such 
Articles  in  their  plain  literal  and  grammatical 
sense.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  tuy  Ixird,  your 
Ixirdship’s  dutiful  servant  in  Christ, 

(Signed)  Thos.  VV\  Allies. 

“  ‘  The  Ixird  Bishop  of  Oxford.’ 

“  This  letter  of  Mr.  Allies,  iny  dear  Archdeacon, 
you  will  observe  applies  to  two  distinct  subjects. 

“Ist.  As  to  the  publication  which  I  have  cen¬ 
sured,  Mr.  Allies  regrets  my  censure,  and  now 
proposes  not  to  publish  any  second  edition.  Under 
the  circumstances  which  I  have  before  stated  as  to 
the  first  edition  I  treat  this  as  if  he  had  originally 
showed  me  bis  book,  and  on  my  expressing  my 
disapprobation  of  it,  had,  in  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  his  diocesan,  ah.?tained  from  publishing 
it  I  accept  this  act  of  deference  to  my  office  on 
his  part, 

“  But,  2dly.  I  deem  it  my  duty  as  Bishop,  in 
consequence  of  this  publication  having  already 
taken  place,  to  require  an  assurance  that  Mr. 
Allies  will  net,  in  his  parish,  teach  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  to  this. 


IN  rRF.S.N— TIIF.  SAM.SIU  KY  ('ON\ FNTION.  A 
Pastoral  M-llrr  lu  his  iIiih-i-m*.  l>v  iIk*  Bishop  ol  North 
Carolina.  STANFOUl)  A  SV\OKI'S. 

Aiig.  23.  137  llroailMay,  New  York. 


OBITUARY. 


I'orthe  KpiscopsI  Uerorder. 


To  Tenchers. 

^I''nE  siiliM-rilH'r*  havnigilevoinl  ilioiniN'lvrss|v-rinlly 
J.  to  the  piihliralion  hikI  sale  ul  Etiiiruiioiial  IhMiks,  ot 
which  they  have  on  hand  a  slin-k  Miiliriii  ing  iiiosi  uf 
those  rominnnding  any  consideralde  sale  in  any  sri-lion 
uf  ihe  rnioii.as  well  assiirh  ri-f-enl  pnhlii  iiliotis  as  they 


Died,  in  Carlisle,  Pa  ,  Dr,  George  D.  Foulkb,  1  Indicve  possessed  o(  merit,  rrs|»eeir(illy  invite  Teachers 


a  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  I4th  inst.,  agetl  68.  “•*'*  "d'cra  rlinrged  wiih  Uie  seleriion  ol  S<  hwd  Text 

so -noz-toKIr.  .n.t  I*.....*;  I....  HI?..  _  Iksiks,  and  who  w  ish  lo  cxnniine  the  pulilieniions  in  anv 

.  r^pcctablc  and  successful  I  ractising  1  hysician  j  e,„  „f  s,u.«l  Liieraiure,  to  rail  on  them,  lor 
ir  the  space  of  43  years.  purpose. 

His  illness  was  protracted  and  painful.  The  undersig^ned  pnldishlhe  fidlowing  Ixioks designed 

lor  the  use  ol  Colleges,  Acadeiiiiis,  or  iRc  tower  grades 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CALENDAR.' 

-  -  ■ tNwnld’s  Ktymologieal  Dictionary. 

August,  1849.  I  ('levelaiid  s  Com|iendinm  of  Kiiglish  Literature. 

- —  ’  -  - -  Fiske’s  CInssieiil  Anliqiiiiies. 

■|  ■  Dt'sf  •  nir  ART  i-  nx  VO  Fiske's  Kschenburg’s  Nlaiiual  of  Classirnl  Literainro. 

(xAULt.  DA\  .  .  Supiilctnenlal  Volume  ol  Plates  illusirating  do 

_  _ _ _  L’Abeille  pour  les  Enfans.  (lu-ssuiis  tor  beginners  in 

^  The^ Story  of  Snndford  and  Merton,  in  Frrnrh.  By 

3  F  iFull  Moon.  lOh.  5Cm.  V^^ITes-  I’niterl  .Mtoles  Ar.lhmelic-Key  to  do. 

5  8  «Jih  Sun.  al.  Trin.  Mo.  Num.  xvi .  Acts  ixvi.  F.e^'r  ".llnnAri.i,™,. 

fi  M  Bishop  Dehone  died.  "\^Jde.-  Mensuration-Key  lo  do. 

Alsop's  Algebra,  Part  First;  comprising  Qiiadratie 
q'-P  j  E<|untions. 

Alsop's  Algehra  (thecomplete  work). — Key  to  do. 

1  <8  o.. Kk  ({umniere’s  Astronomy  ;  Maury’s  Navigation. 

9<  Tt  Tr  *  ^  ’  At  Johnwiii’s  Molliit’s  Natural  Philosophy ;  do.  Chemistry, 

2  8  10th  Sun.  at.  1  rin.  Mu.,  Niiiii.  XXIII.,  Arts  XXVIII.  r  /  .  / 

I,  »•  MeMiirtrie’s  Scientific  l.exicon. 

.ip  Peale’s  Graphics;  Controllers’  Copy  Slips 

c'w  w  M  V  llarding’s  Alphnlieliral  Outlines. 

5,W  W.  N.  Y.  Convention.  Drawing  Book  of  Flower?  and  Fruit. 

I  Ml's  Progresaive  Lessons  in  Pointing  Flow  ers  and 

18, S  New  Moon.  Mo.  Oh.  37m.  *'  'X'u  „  ,  ii..f„r« 

I9S  lin.Su.,  .I.T„.,.M.,..1>.,,U.  I-ll  .M.,.  ..iji, 

J. .  Lv.  Deul.  V..  James  III.  Aikfo’s  Juvenil.  Minstrel 

They  will  publish  in  a  few  days — A  System  of  Doiible 
Entry  Itook-kceping.  By  S.  VV.  Criiieiidon. 

rr'l;  First  I.,essons  in  Algebra.  By  Samuel  .Alsop. 

..  ..  o  11  Orders  for  Sehixif  B.Miks  and  Stationery  will  bn 

4  F  St.  Bartholomew  promptly  filled,  at  low  prices,  by 

25  S  Moon,  r  irwt  Quarfrr,  noon.  r  r  j  F  C  Sr  J  BfDDI  E 

» 8  12th  Sun.  al.  Trin.,  Mo  .  DeiU.  vi..  Matt  xx.  .  25.-3t.  6  South  Fifth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Lv.  Deut.  VII. •  James  iv.  ^ 

27  aM  - - 

28  T  New  Volume  of  the  Soientifio 

American. 

i  riNO  INVENTORS.  MECHANICS  A  AR'nSANS  — 

^  J.  The  Publishers  of  the  Scientific  Amertcan,  in  re- 

•  turning  their  thtnkn  lo  the  community  for  the  liberal 

Bishop  Potter’s  Appointments.  iUpponaiHl  encouragement  which  haa  been  extended  to 

Al’Gl’S'P.  during  Ihe  past  Ibar  years,  would  respeeilully  give 

D  AS  tr  1  A  notice  tliat  the  first  number  of  Volume  5,  will  be  issued 

o' onthe22dof8«-ptcml»er,affordingafavornWeoppnrtn- 
28th,  I  .M.,Lon(1onCroaslloods(Del*waro  (  onvoeation)  nitv  ft>r  all  to  suhm  nbe.  who  may  wish  to  avail  them- 

selves  of  Ihe  valuable  information  always  found  in  its 
IV  0  T  T  fi  Vi  S  roliimns.  The  new  volume  will  be  coinmenred  with 

v-r  X.  J.  V/  XJ  u  •  lyi»e,  printed  on  extra  fine  jiaper,  maniifacliired  ex- 

■  •"  —  -  preiwlv  for  this  publieatioii,  and  enibellislied  with  a 

ST.  PHILIP’S  CHURCH.— .Sunday  next  being  the  {.ha„,/,nd  elegant  border.  It  will  be  published  as  here* 

fourth  Sunday  in  the  month,  there  will  be  no  service  in  quarto  form,  thus  afiiirding  at  the  end  of  lh« 

this  church  in  the  afternoon.  Evening  sc^ice  will  com-  i  ^  neauh/ul  Book  of  wer  4U0  Pagf,  conrtiiiing  he- 

meiice  at  8  o  clock.  The  communion  will  lie  admiuia-  5  and  Original  Engravings  of  Nr.w  Invk.n- 

tered  in  the  morning.  j  descrilied  hy  letters  of  reference,  besides  a  great 

■  I  amount  of  reading  matter,  valuable  to  every  man  in  Ihe 


on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  I4th  inst.,  agptl  68. 
A  respectable  and  successful  I’ractibing  I’hysician 
for  the  space  of  43  years. 

His  illness  was  protracted  and  painful. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CALENDAR. 

August,  1849. 

D.  tj.i 

1  REMARKABLE  DAYS. 


l|\V|Geneva  College  eonimence. 

2,T  Trinity  and  Kenyon  College  commence. 

3  F  iFull  Moon,  lOh.  5tim. 

I 

5  8  ,‘Jih  Sun.  al.  Trin.  Mo.  Num.  xvi..  Acts  ixvi. 

I  I  Ev.,  Num.  xxii.,  James  i. 

a  M  Bishop  Dehone  died. 

7, T 

8, VV 

9, T 
10  F 

11,S  Moon,  Thin!  Quarter,  Mo.,  8h.  37m. 

12  S  10th  Sun.  al.  Trin.  Mu.,  Num.  xxiii..  Arts  xxviii. 

Ev.  Num.  xxiv.,  James  ii.  i 

13  M 
U,T 

15  VV  W.  N.  Y.  Convention. 

16 ’r 

17  F 

18  S  New  Moon,  Mo.  Oh.  37m. 

198  I  llh  Sun  ol. 'frill.  Mo.,  Dent.  iv.  1-41.,  Malt  xviii. 

Ev.  Deul.  V.,  James  lii. 

20  M 

21  T 
2-2l\V 
23iT 

24, F  St.  Bartholomew. 

25  S  Moon,  First  Quarler,  noon. 

26  8  12th  Sun.  al.  Trin.,  Mo.,  Dent,  vi..  Matt.  xx. 

Ev.  Deut.  vii.,  James  tv. 

27  M 

28  T 

29.  VV 

30,  T 
31  F  I 

Bishop  Potter’s  Appointments. 

AVGUST. 

26fh,  A.  M.,  Frankford  P.  M.,  flolmeabiirg. 

28th,  P.M.,  London  Crons  Roods  (Delaw  are  Convocation) 

"NOTICES.  ^ 

ST.  PHILIP’S  CHURCH. — Sunday  next  being  the 


mence  at  8  o’clock.  The  communion  will  lie  adiuiuia- 
tered  in  the  moniing. 


From  Uie  .510110.  j  |  w  hich  I  have  applied  to 

Address  of  Bishop  Chase  to  his  Dio-  j  other  cases  before.  I  atk  Mr.  Allies  whether  he, 
cese  of  Illinois,  and  to  his  Friends  the  rule  of  hi?  teachirp,  accepts  in  injunction 


CHURCH  OF  THE  EPIPHANY— Next  Sunday 
being  the  last  in  the  month,  this  Church  will  not  be 
opened  in  the  afternoon.  Evening  Service  will  In-gin 
at  8  o’clock. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  CHURCH. — Services  renewed  on 
Sunday.  Aug.  2Clh,  in  the  morning  al  half-past  lUo’tiock, 
in  the  afternoon  at  4  o’clock. 

SOUTHERN  CONVOC.ATIO.N.— The  .Southern  Con¬ 
vocation  will  hold  its  next  regular  Meeting  at  Chiireh 
town,  Lancaster  county,  on  Tuewlay,  the  4lh  of  Sept., 
at  3  o’clock,  P.  M. 

Nf/TICE. — "  The  Delaware  and  Chetter  Convocation” 
embracing  the  clergy  of  Delaware  and  ChesU  r  coun¬ 
ties.  and  that  part  of  Philadelphia  county  lying  west  of 
the  Schuylkill,  will  hold  its  next  regular  Meeting,  at 
New  I>Midon  X  Roads,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
.Aug  28th.  All  the  clergy  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Convof-alion,  are  earnestly  and  affet  tionatcly  invited  to 
atiend.  Bishop  Potter  will  be  pri-ariit.  J.  B.  Smith, 

Kingsexsing.  .Aug.  20lh.  Secretary. 

!  ~AI)VE11TISEM ENTSr' 


cese  of  Illinois,  and  to  his  Friends 
abroad,  June  15, 1849. 

(concluded.) 

PEORIA. 

Fifteen  mile?  to  the  north  west  brings  ns  to 
the  city  of  Peoria,  now  containing  between  five 
and  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Some  years  rince 
idOO  was  sent  to  tbe  Bisbop  from  a  benevolent 
person  in  New  York  who  wishes  his  name  to  be 
concealed,  to  found  a  Ciiurch  in  this  place.  Two 
hundred  of  this  sum  was  immediately  paid  for  a 
lot  on  Main  street,  now  much  Enhanced  in  price, 
and  a  clergyman  in  Deacon’s  orders  from  Jubilee 
College  Hill  was  sustained  by  the  Bishop  to  visit 
and  preach  in  Peoria  every  Sunday  for  one  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  and  his  family  moved  into 
town  taking  a  Mbool  for  a  living,  which  tc^ether 
with  S1U6  from  the  Diocesan  Missionary  fund  and 
what  was  contributed  in  Peoria,  served  to  keep 


St.  Mark’s  Classical  School, 

with  the  Prayer-lxiok  the  Articles  of  the  Church  !  ORVI  F.S  B.  KEI'^^^  ?  Principa/e. 

in  tlieir  plain  literal  and  grammatical  sense !  By  ,  in 

...'r  aiAi.1  jf^i  TT7  ILL  bo  opoiiod  on  ibo  lOtn  of  ooptomoor  noit,  in 

this  letter  he  assures  me  that  be  does  so,  and  I  ac-  ,  \\  building  immediately  wei  of  Sl  Mark’s 

cept  this  hts  assurance.  Believe  me,  my  dear  I  churrh. 

Archdeacon,  yours  faithfully,  The  Principals  refer  to  the  Bishopof  the  Diot-ese.who 

(Signed)  S.  OxoN.  take*  an  interest  in  the  undertaking. 

“To  the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.”  '.""y 


Church. 

The  Principols  refer  lo  the  Bishopof  the  Diot-ese.who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  undertaking. 

(’irculars  may  lie  obtained  at  the  bookstore  of  Mr. 
Hazanl.  No.  19  South  Fifth  si.,  above  Cheanut. 

Aug.  25. — tf. 


Father  Ventura  has  arrived  in  Paris  from  Italy.  1  —  - - - j  — 

After  the  misfortunes  w’hich  he  had  so  frequently  Boarding  and  Day  dC11(X>1  for 
pretlicted  for  the  expedition  to  Rome,  he  could  not  Young  Ladies, 

well  remain  in  the  Pontifical  States.  376  Chestnut  Street. 

HTR8.  WREAKS  will  be  prepared  lo  receive  her 
Lady  Franklin  has  purchased  one-fourth  of  the  i  popila  on  Monday.  September  3d. 

Hull  whaling  ship  Abram,  and  paid  the  additional  Rj:irijiji..\cr.a. 

risks  for  insurance,  with  a  view  to  her  exploring  B*- R’ R  ’  R'’ 

Jones’  sound  and  Smith’s  Soonding^  and  search  {J  s  H^IrriT’  ’  t'^  D  Jamei'Eso 

for  Sir  John.  She  has  also  offered  a  reward  of  ..  Fowled,  E.‘ Frith,  fiSIq.  ^ 

jEoOO  in  case  of  success.  Aug.  25  — 4i. 


country. 

1  An  increoseil  anwiunl  ol  care  and  expenae  will  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  this  Volume,  Ut  render  it  more  fully  what 
It  has  been  teruieil,  “The  fiest  .Mechanical  Paper  in  ihe 
World.”  liR  t-oliiinns  a*  usual  will  be  filled  with  Ita 
most  reliable  and  correct  inlbrmaiion  in  regard  to  the 
pmgreim  of  Srientijie  and  Mrrhaniral  improvements. 
Chemistry,  Architect  are.  Botany .  Maniifaclyrrs.  Rail  Road 
inleiligciice,  and  Ihe  VVr.iRLr  List  ov  Pate.s-ts,  pre¬ 
pared  expressly  for  this  Journal  at  the  Potent  Office  in 
WashingibR.  ... 

At  an  of  lh6  ^timalion  in  which  this  piibli* 

cation  is  held  by  the  Scientific  and  Mechanical  portion 
i  of  the  community.  It  is  only  ncccsaary  to  slate,  lhal  its 
!  circula'iiMi  has  increased  within  the  last  three  years  lo 
j  upwards  ol  10.000  copies,  already  exceeding  the  united 
;  circulation  of  all  the  Mechanical  and  Bcieiilific  publica- 
I  tions  in  this  country,  oiid  tlie  largestof  any  single  one  in 
-  the  world. 

TKK.'IS — Two  dollorsa  year  in  advance, or  if  desired, 
one  dollar  in  advance,  and  the  remainder  in  six  months. 
To  CLUBS — 5copies,$8;  10 copies, $15;  20 copies, f28. 
All  letters  must  be  isist  paid  and  directed  to 
I  MUNN  At  CO.. 

Piiblinhera  of  the  Scientific  American,  New  York. 

!  N.  B. — Poleiiia  secured  and  meclianicaldrawinga  exe- 
i  cuied  on  the  moat  reoaonablo  terms  at  Ihe  S<-ieniific 
,  .American  olfice.  .Aug.  23. — It. 

;  Money  Received  for  the  Recorder. 

Rev.  A.  .Mortimer,  Adelaide,  Canada,  to  July  00 

I  Upper  Jdarlhorcf,  Md.—St.  Plummer,  Dr.  Charles 
I  Aiwie.  B.  T.  Hodges.  Mrs.  Adeline  CIngclI. 
each  f2  50.  to  April  ’50;  Mra  S.  B  Ai^emm. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Harper,  Mrs,  .Mary  Clageli.  eneh  f  2  W. 
to  Jan.  ’50  ;  R.  D  Biirroucfis.  fo  April  60.  G.  W. 
i  llilleary.  t«  April  *49,  ^s  *  ’  An.,!  uo  9  <sn 

j  Mra.*Kobert  Bowie.Gw^  Luck  .Md.to  A^il  4^  *  » 

j  Mrs.  Elinbeih  Cocke,  |  JR 

J 'cami.fK-n  While.  WdliamsporL  Md..  to  .April  ’60.  5  OO 
,1  Wrf-B.  .Norris.  Misa  Louisa  Mantz. 

^  W  B  'ryler.  R.  Y.  Siokea,  Dr.  Wm.  Tyler. 

Judge  Marsliall.  Tlioa.  W.  Morgan,  each  50,  ^ 

John^^mrnofis.  Jeffi  rwMi,  Md.,to  April ’SO,  •  *  M 

John  C.  Gofdon,  Sunsbury,  N.  C.,  lo  SepL  ’50,  3  W 

Mra  Ellen  Maury,  Frederieksburg,  Va.,  ••  *  90 

Dr.  J.  Cook,  ••  ”  toApriUSO.  2  50 


THE  EPISCOPAL  RECORDER. 


|^>r  tilt  Bpttetp*!  B*cor»r. 

What  la  Churoh  ? 

W«  look  roBiHl  th«  world  for  a  havon  'jf  real. 

Where  Ui*  pilfrim  may  bide,  when  Viy  aorrow  a  cppreat’d,  j 
•Tia  not  in  the  world,  ’tk  in  noticing  below  ;  I 

Then  irbither  for  real,  ahall  Cm  tempted  one  go  I  | 

To  the  ark  which  in  mercy  oor  Father  haa  giv’n, 

T#  ahelter  and  gaide,  in  our  journey  to  Heav’n ; 

Tb  the  Church  of  our  Saviour,  Goa  bida  ua  repair. 

For  all  that  we  need,  we  ahall  aurely  dnd  there. 

To  the  Church  I  would  aek,  and  where  is  she  found  f 
For  what  is  the  Church?  is  now  echoed  all  round; 

Soma  Bay  she’s  a  Siviour,  and  that  all  will  be  saved 
Who  onoe  in  her  laver  of  washing  have  laved. 

The  name  Mediator,  by  some  has  been  giv’n 
To  her,  who  they  say  can  alone  lead  to  Heav’n; 

’Tia  said  that  hei  pneets,  tho’  unholy  they  be. 

Must  plead' for  my  soul,  when  from  wrrth  I  would  flee. 

Some  say  she’s  a  sun.  shining  forth  in  her  might. 

But  the  Bible  detdsrcs  she’s  a  moon,  whose  soft  light 
la  only  reflected  from  Christ,  the  bright  sun 
Which  enlightens  the  Chnrch,  ss  her  armies  move  on. 

She's  a  moon  in  eclipse,  when  folse  to  her  Lord, 

She  turns  from  the  leachinn  of  God’a  holy  word. 

To  the  voice  of  tradition,  tno’  ancient  it  be, 

’Twill  not  guide  the  aoul,  when  from  tin  it  would  flee. 

When  the  aoul  feels  the  burden  of  multiplied  sin. 

When  tw’d  by  temptations,  and  conflicts  within. 

Would  it  soothe  her,  to  talk  about  pictures  and  flowers? 
And  prate  about  caodla-aticks,  crosses,  and  low’ra  ? 

Some  cell  her  e  building  where  taste  roust  be  fed, 

Sonte  mutter  in  Latin,  when  we  ask  for  bread; 

SooM  talk  about  aluirs.  and  tripods,  and  signs, 

When  the  hungry  are  seeking  for  food  for  the  mind. 

By  eome  she  is  called  an  infallible  gnide. 

And  by  her  wise  decision  e’en  scripture  is  tried; 

Would  we  come  to  the  troth,  we  must  passively  bow 
To  the  teachings  of  those,  who  would  feller  us  now. 

Like  the  priest  of  the  poet*  once  named  Fadladeen, 

Who  when  the  bright  beema  of  the  sun  could  bo  seen. 
Declared  to  bis  pupils,  ’tie  darkness,  ’(is  night, 

They  echoed  his  words,  tho’  they  saw  it  was  light. 

And  when  ev’ning  shadows  were  falling  oronnd. 

All  passive  he  led  them,  in  mental  chains  bound. 

And  raising  his  eyes  said,  “the  sun’s  shinitg  bright,” 
They  replied,  “  Yes,  he  shines,”  tho’  they  knew  it  was 
night. 

Thus  reason  so  god-like  has  bandag’d  her  ryes, 

The  will  os  a  pris’ner  enchain'd  captive  lice, 

E’en  the  light  wings  of  Fancy,  by  priest-craft  are  clipp’d. 
And  the  soul’s  like  a  bark,  with  ner  moorings  unshipp'd. 

Then  what  is  the  Church?  by  what  marks  shall  I  prove. 
Her  voice  to  be  genuine  ?  her  claims  from  above? 

Does  she  open  the  Bible!  does  she  bid  ua  all  read? 

This  marks  her  e  Church  of  the  Saviour  indeed. 

Docs  she  point  to  a  union,  effected  hy  (kith. 

In  a  crurifled  Saviour's  vicarious  death  ? 

Thus  making  the  soni,  and  the  Saviour  as  one. 

Not  by  sacraments  outward,  but  by  faith  ihua  put  on. 

Does  she  turn  the  eye  inward  ?  does  she  bid  ns  beware? 
How  we  trust  to  a  life  of  mere  fasting  and  pray’r; 

Does  she  bid  us  derive  all  our  life  from  the  Lord  ? 

Who  only  can  grace  to  the  templed  affjrd. 

Thia  marks  a  true  Church,  and  her  members  are  found. 
Wherever  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  has  bound 
In  holy  communion,  each  sanctified  one. 

Who  IS  seal’d  by  llie  Spirit,  and  sav'd  by  the  Son. 

She  has  laws,  they  arc  binding,  and  we  must  obey. 

She  hat  rites,  we  must  use  them,  and  reverence  pay 
To  those,  who,  commission'd  Irom  Heaven  above. 

Have  been  sent  to  the  Church  on  an  errand  of  love. 

She  has  lood  for  the  hungry,  and  wine  for  the  faint, 
has  blessed  refreshment  to  cheer  every  saint; 

Thrice  happy  ere  they!  who  by  faith  are  enclos'd 
In  this  ark  of  security,  safe  fruin  their  foes. 

The  Church  is  the  ofriect  of  heavenly  care. 

The  bush  uriconsum'd,  tlio*  still  burning  declares 
That  God  will  deieiid  her,  tho’  foes  thicken  round. 

And  will  bring  them  in  ruin,  all  down  to  the  ground. 

*  Moore’s  Leila  Rookli. 


The  Mother  of  Lamartine. 

We  now  give  that  which  is  directly  his 
sketch  of  religious  character,  drawn  partly 
from  his  memory  of  her  life,  and  partly  from 
*•  twenty  volumes  of  intimate  communings 
with  herself  and  with  God,”  which  she 
wrote,  and  often  consulted,  “  in  order  to  com¬ 
pare  her  progress  and  amend  her  life.”  Her 
son  can  only  trace  her  piety  in  its  outward 
actions :  to  him,  alas !  the  inner  springs  are 
still  secret ;  so  secret,  that  he  will  be  found 
saying,  that  “she  was  born  pius,  just  as  others 
are  born  pcets.”  Amongst  those  who  have 
never  been  clearly  taught  that  necessity  of 
faith  in  Christ  for  pardon  and  regeneration, 
which  applies  equally  to  all,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  ascribe  to  an  original  diver¬ 
sity  of  nature  and  the  difference  which  marks 
the  character  of  the  regenerate.  In  reading 
Lamartine’s  notes  of  his  mother’s  piety,  we 
shall  find  that  he  often  errs  in  expression  ;  but 
that  all  her  acts  which  he  names  are  consistent 
and  oeautiiul.tic  says: — 

“  The  predominant  feeling  of  this  heart 
was  a  boundless,  tender,  and  consoling  sense 
of  the  infinite.  She  was  too  sensible,  and 
loo  large-minded,  for  the  miserable,  petty 
ambitions  of  the  world.  She  w’as  a  sojourner 
in  it,  but  not  an  inhabitant  of  it.  This  sense 
of  the  infinite  in  all  objects,  and,  above  all,  in 
love,  was  converted  in  her  mind  into  an  invo¬ 
cation  and  a  perpetual  aspiration  to  Him  who 
is  the  source  of  it;  that  is,  to  God.  One 
might  say  that  she  lived  in  God,  as  much  as 
it  is  permitted  to  any  creature  to  do  so.  There 
was  not  one  of  the  phases  of  her  soul  which 
was  not  unceasingly  turned  towards  the  ray 
from  on  high,  which  was  not  penetrated, 
irradiated,  and  warmed  by  it,  as  it  flowed 
directly  from  God  upon  our  thoughts,  and 
penetrated  to  us,  through  the  shadows  and 
the  chaos  of  our  souls,  like  the  light  of  heaven 
through  the  crystal  pales  of  our  closed  dwel¬ 
lings.  She  reaped,  as  the  result,  a  feeling  of 
piety  which  never  clouded  her  brow.  She 
was  not  a  devotee  ;  she  had  none  of  that  stupid 
terror  of  G(^,  of  those  childish  fears,  those 


been  drunk  in  by  our  lips  along  with  our 
mother’s  milk  ;  we  had  learned  to  speak  of 
Him  amidst  our  infant  prattle.  In  proportion 
as  we  grew  up,  the  actions  which  rendered 
Him  present  and  even  perceptible  to  the  soul, 
had  taken  place  twenty  times  a  day  before  | 
our  eyes.  In  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  [ 
before  and  after  onr  repasts,  we  had  been  i 
made  to  address  Him  in  short  pra5'ers.  Our  1 
mother’s  knees  had  been  long  our  familiar 
altar.  Her  radiant  features  were  ever  veiled 
at  this  moment  by  a  respectful  and  rather  j 
solemn  shade  of  reflection,  which  bad  impress-  | 
ed  on  ourselves  a  feeling  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  act  to  which  she  prompted  us.  \S/  hen 
she  had  prayed  along  with  us  and  over  us, 
her  lovely  countenance  became  even  sweeter 
and  gentler  than  before.  We  felt  that  she 
had  summoned  up  all  her  strength  and  all  her 
joy,  in  order  to  shed  them  over  our  own  hearts  j 
in  a  fuller  stream.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  present  a  stronger 
picture  of  a  walk  indeed  close  with  God,  than 
is  here  drawn  ;  and,  considering  the  defective  ; 
light  of  the  mother,  and  the  defective  religious 
character  of  the  son,  we  should  probably 
imagine  that  filial  ardor  and  habitual  imagi¬ 
nativeness  bad  no  small  part  in  brightening 
the  colors  which  are  here  so  glowing.  But 
when  we  carefully  analyze  the  details  of  fact 
which  follow,  the  prayerfulness,  the  medita¬ 
tion,  the  care  to  point  out  God  in  providence 
and  nature,  joined  to  the  beautiful  and  con¬ 
stant  works  of  charily,  we  become  satisfied 
that  even  the  great  poet  was  dealing  in  fact 
when  drawing  the  above  portrait  of  his  moth¬ 
er.  W'e  should  not  have  been  prepared  to 
find  a  habit  of  free  ejaculatory  prayer  cherish¬ 
ed  by  a  Roman  Catholic ;  but  it  is  plain,  from 
the  whole  account,  that  Madame  De  Lamar¬ 
tine  was  one  of  the  few  who,  brought  up  in 
Romanism,  and  never  led  into  circumstances 
where  its  errors  become  known,  yet  are  raised 
by  spiritual  light  far  above  the  superstitions 
of  their  creed,  and,  though  professing  con¬ 
nexion  with  Rome,  yet  practice  a  piety  far 
different  from  that  of  the  Roman  model.  It 
will  be  remarked  that  Lamartine  himself  notes 
that  her  piety  w'as  peculiar.  “  She  was  not 
a  devotee no,  we  do  not  read  ot  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  or  patron  saints,  or  austerities,  cr  a 
Father  Confessor,  not  one  word  of  the  Virgin, 
or  any  of  the  ten  thousand  forms  into  which 
Popery  guides  the  earnestness  of  the  earnest, 
whom  it  knows  not  bow  to  lead  to  the  true 
Source  of  life.  She  appears  to  have  uncon¬ 
sciously  freed  herself  from  these  trammels, 
and  to  have  lived  a  life  that  would  have  better 
harmonized  with  a  scriptural  ritual  than  with 
the  usages  of  Romanism. 

“  The  only  lessons  of  religion  given  us  by 
my  mother  were  limited  to  her  being  herself 
religious  before  us,  and  along  with  us.”  This 
he  disproves  immediately  after,  by  showing 
that  she  carefully  taught  them  the  spirit  and 
the  practice  of  piety  ;  but  it  would  appear  she 
did  not  care  to  teach  them  Romish  doctrine. 

“The  unceasing  stream  of  love,  of  adora¬ 
tion,  of  gratitude,  and  prayer,  which  gushed 
Irom  her  heart,  was  her  sole  and  natural 
preaching.  Prayer — but  rapid,  lyric,  wing¬ 
ed  prayer — was  associated  in  our  minds  with 
the  slightest  actions  of  the  day.  This  invoca¬ 
tion  was  so  naturally  associated  with  them,  that 
it  was  always  a  pleasure  and  a  recreation  for 
us,  in  place  of  being  a  wearisome  obligation. 
Our  life  was,  in  the  hands  of  this  kind  parent, 
a  perpetual  surum  corda.  She  elevated  her 
thoughts  to  God  as  naturally  as  the  plant 
stretches  upwards  to  the  air  and  the  light. 
Our  mother,  to  accomplish  this,  took  a  con¬ 
trary  course  from  that  generally  adopted.  In¬ 
stead  of  enjoining  on  us  an  annoying  devotion, 
which  would  take  children  fiom  their  sports 
or  their  sleep,  to  force  them  to  pray  to  God, 
frequently  amidst  their  repugnance  and  tears, 
she  made  these  short  invocations  a  sort  of  feast 
of  the  soul,  to  which  the  invited  us  with 
smiles.  She  did  not  mingle  prayer  with  our 
tears,  but  with  all  the  little  happy  events 
which  occurred  to  us  during  the  daj’.  Thus, 
when  we  awakened  in  the  morning  in  our 
little  beds,  when  the  cheerful  morning  sun 
abuue  iLiougli  out  winduv\8,  when  the 
birds  carolled  their  songs,  perched  in  the  rose 
bushes  or  in  their  cages,  when  the  footsteps 
of  the  servants  had  long  echoed  through  the 
house,  and  when  we  impatiently  awaited  her 
Cuming  to  rise,  she  mounted  the  stairs,  she 
entered,  her  features  radiant  w'ith  kindness, 
with  tenderness,  and  joy  ;  she  embraced  us  in 
our  beds;  she  assisted  us  to  dress  she  listened, 
to  the  joyous  little  chirping,  which  children, 
whose  imagination  is  refreshed  by  the  night’s 
repose,  carol  on  awakening,  like  a  nest  of  1 
swallows  beneath  the  eave,  on  the  approach 
of  their  mother.  Then  she  said  to  us :  ‘  To 
whom  do  we  owe  this  happiness  which  we 
are  about  to  enjoy  together?  It  is  to  God; 
it  is  to  our  heavenly  Father.  Without  Him 
this  lovely  sun  would  not  perhaps  have  risen  ; 
these  trees  would  have  lost  their  leaves  ;  these 
gay  and  happy  birds  would  have  died  of 
hunger  and  cold  on  the  naked  ground  ;  and 
you,  my  poor  children,  would  have  had  neither 
bed,  nor  house,  nor  garden,  nor  mother,  to 
shelter  and  nourish  you,  or  to  gladden  your 
hearts  during  the  season  of  life.  It  is  most 


A  Pather’a  Claim  to  hia  Child.  menn,  pitiful  wretch  who  could  thus  trample 

on  the  heart  of  her  whom  he  had  sworn  to 
A  TRUE  STORY.  f  ^Vhether  it  was  love  of 

aaros  burr’s  great  flea.  gain,  or  licentiousness,  or  self-indifference,  it 

f  u  J  i-  r  matters  not ;  be  is  too  vile  a  thing  to  be  judged 

Many  years  ago,  I  by  such  laws  as  govern  men.  Let  os  ask 

the  referees  in  a  case  that  excit^  unusual  in-  witness,  she  who  now  stands  b.?fore  os 
terest  m  our  courts,  from  the  singular  nature  of  a  true-hearted 

of  the  claim,  and  the  stranp  story  which  it  of  these  two  has 

disclosed.  The  plaintiff,  who  was  a  Captain  ^  „ 

ofa  merchant  ship  trading  principally  with  the  Torning  to  the  lady.in  a  tone  whose  sweet- 
West  Indies,  had  married  qmte  early  with  ^he  scornful 

every  prospect  of  happines?.  His  wife  is  said  characterized  bis  words, 

to  have  been  extremely  beautiful,  and  no  less  besought  her  to  relate  briefly  the  recollec- 
lovely  in  character.  ^  ^  lions  of  her  early  life.  A  slight  flush  passed 

After  leaving  her  in  uninterrupted  harmo-  beautiful  face  as  she 

ny  for  five  years,  during  which  time  two  . 

daughters  were  added  to  the  fsraily,  he  sod-  7.  n,  ;  recollections  ore  of  a  small  ill- 
deoly  resolved  to  resume  h,s  OMUpaticn.  f„reUhed  appartment,  which  nty  sister  snd 
which  he  relinquished  on  his  marriage  i  and  ^ 

when  hi.  yoongest  child  was  but  three  ,„^earry  out  every  Saturtay  evening  the  work 
weeks  old  sailed  for  the  Indies,  tlis  her  during  the  week, 

wife,  «;ho  nns  devotedly  attached  to  him.  bring  back  work  for  the  following  one. 
jorrowed  deeply  at  hi,  alwnoe,  and  found  g,,,  b„  employers,  and 

her  only  comfort  in  the  sooiely  of  her  children  ^  ^h„reh,  she 

and  the  hopes  of  his  return.  But  month  after  „„„  ,^0  hcose.  She  often  spoke  of  my 

month  i»8sed  away,  and  he  came  not.  nor  f^^er  and  of  his  anticipated  return,  but  at 
did  any  letlers,  those  insufficient  bat  welcome  weep  more  frequently  than 

substitutes,  arrive  to  cheer  her  solitude. 

.Months  lengthened  mto  yeere,  no  tidings  ,erepoor.forit  Kimelimes  happened  ihet  our 
w-ere  received  from  the  absent  husband  :  and  ^ 

after  hoping  against  hope,  the  unhappy  wife  ^  ,he  light  of  chips 

was  compelled  to  believe  that  he  had  found  e  to  warm  her  famished 

grave  beneath  the  weltering  wean.  children,  because  she  could  not  purchase  a 

Her  sorro^v  was  deep  and  heartfelt,  but  the  depriving  us  of  our  morning 

evils  of  porerty  were  now  added  to  her  afflic-  g^^^  ^ 

non,  and  the  widoty  found  herself  obliged  to  contracted  a  second  marriage,  and  the 

resort  to  some  employment  in  order  to  support  ^  entninee  into 

her  children.  Her  needle  was  the  only  re-  and  a  father.” 

source,  and  for  ten  years  she  laboured  early  paused 

and  late  for  the  misemble  pittance  which  is  ..  my  child  against  me  ?” 

ever  gradually  bestowed  on  the  humble  p, impatiently  waved 

seamstress.  „  ,  .  his  hand  for  her  to  be  silent. 

A  merchant  in  New  York,  m  moderate  yet  ^  ^Imess  Bashed  fire  ss  he 

prosperous  circumstances,  accidentally  be- 

came  acouainted  with  her,  and  pleased  with  y'oo  not  my  father  I"  she  exclaimed 

her  gentle  mannere  no  less  than  her  extreme  „hemenUy.  ••  What !  call  you  my  father  ? 
beauty.endeavored  to  improve  their  acquaint-  who  basely  left  your  w  ife  to  toil,  and 

ance  with  friendship.  After  seme  months  he  J^iidren  to  beggary  !  Never  I  never  I  Behold 
offered  his  hand,  and  was  accepted.  As  the  i„ring  to  the  agitated 

wife  of  a  successful  merchant,  she  sMn  found  jefend,',.  .here  is  the  min  who  watched 
herself  in  the  enjoyment  of  comforts  and  „„  infancy-who  was  the  sharer  of  my 
luxuries  such  as  she  never  possessed.  Her  „  the  guardian  of  my  inexperienced 
children  became  his  children,  and  received  ..  claiins  my  aflec 

from  him  every  advantage  which  wealth  and  fj  „ 

afiectien  could  praure.  Fifteen  years  passed  For  yonder  selfish  wretch,  I  knoi 

away;  the  daughters  married,  and  by  their  q,’^  ,,1, 

Slep-fiither  were  furnished  with  every  comfort  ^  ,^1,, 

requisite  to  their  new  avocation  as  house-  companion  of 

keepers.  But  they  had  hardly  quilted  h„  roof  j^erepitude.  nor  dare  insult  the  ashes  of 
when  their  mother  was  taken  ill.  She  died,  ^  juries  of  kindred 

and  from  that  time  until  the  perj^od  of  which  p her  deserted  children." 

1  speak,  the  widower  resided  with  the  young-  g^^ 

,L  ,  ,  I  r  .L  4  spoke,  and  moved  as  if  to  withdraw. 

Now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  the  story.  “  “  .  .  , 

.r  u  c  ‘in  ‘  1  •  L  u  “  Gentlemen,  said  Burr,  “  1  nave  no  more 

After  an  absence  of  30  years,  during  which  ^  .i, .  i„.„ 

time  no  tidings  had  been  received  from  him,  ivnrHM  of  truth 

the  first  husband  returned  as  suddenly  as  he  u  ’  nn’o  nnrp  lino  > 

bud  departed.  He  had  changed  his  ship.  ‘^'r^rna  io^rrl,  Si: 

adopted  another  name,  and  spent  the  whole  tps  for  you  o  .  j.  ,? 

of  thst  long  period  on  the  eeenn,  with  only 

.  •  .  •  *  1  u  i  .  I  •  ■  ^  I  need  not  tav,  that  cur  decision  was  in 

Aveha'r  iJ'*  ’  h  '  1^  f‘”I  favour  of  the  defendant,  and  that  the  plaintiff 

discharging  cargoes;  having,  Wen  careful  f„„h.  followed  by  the  contempt  of  every 

never  to  come  nearer  home  than  New  Orleans.  ..a*  «»  ttxo  ir;„i 

Why  he  had  acted  in  this  unpardonable  »‘>o  was  present  at  the  trial. 

manner  towards  his  family  no  one  could  tell,  — - - - - 

and  he  obstinately  refused  all  explanation.  Striking  Illustration. 

There  were  strange  rumors  of  slave-trad-  .  •  i-  -j  i  ■.  a  ^ 

ing  and  piracy  afloat,  but  they  were  only  con-  company  of  individuals  united  them- 

jecture  rather  than  the  truth.  WhLver  fdves  together  in  a  mutual  benefit  association, 
might  have  been  his  motives  for  his  conduct,  }  Bbd«mith  comes  and  says,  “  Gentlemen 
he  was  certainly  anything  but  indifferent  to  to  Worn e  a  member  of  yo»r  as^ocia- 

his  family  concerns  when  he  returned.  He  “'^cll,  what  can  you  do.  , 

raved  like  a  madman  when  informed  of  his  ^  farnaps, 

wife’s  second  marriage  and  subsequent  death  make  all  kinds  of  iron  i  in  pie  me  ns. 

vowing  vengeance  upon  his  successor,  and  “Very  well,  come  in,  Mr.  Blacksmith.  Ihe 
terrifying  his  daughters  with  the  most  awful  admission  into  the  soci^y. 

threats,  in  case  they  refused  to  acknowledge  ‘‘  And  what  can  you  do,  IV  r.  Mason  •  ‘  ^  ' 

his  claims.  He  had  returned  wealthy  ;  and  I  can  build  your  Lams  and  houses,  and  stables 
one  of  the  mean  reptiles  of  the  law,  who  are  bridges.  “  Very  well,  come 

always  to  be  found  crawling  about  the  halls  of  without  you.  Along  comes  a  Sh^- 

justice,  advised  him  to  bring  a  suit  against  the  ®nd  says,  “I  'vish  to  become  a  membei 

second  husband ;  assuring  him  that  he  could  ^  “  ^ell  what  can  you  do  ? 

recover  heavv  dama.re^  ’Fhe  nhaiir^Itv  of  make  shoes  and  boots  for  Vpu. 

instituting  a  cTaim  forVwife  wLm  death^^^^^  "  ^»‘>e-matcer,  we  must  havt 

already  released  from  the  jurisdiction  of  earth-  y^ji*  .  i  •  j./r  j 

ly  laws,  was  so  manifest,  it  was  at  length  agreed  ®  ^^adei 

by  ail  parties  to  leave  the  matter  to  referees.  professions,  till  lastly  an  individnalcomei 

It  was  on  a  bright  and  beautiful  afternoon  in  wants  to  ^come  a  mein^r.  “  Anc 

Spring  when  we  met  to  hear  this  singular  case,  what  are  you*  ‘‘I  am  a  Rum-seller. 
The  sunlight  streamed  through  the  dusty  “  A  Rum-seller  !  and  what  can  you  do  T  “ 
court  room,  and  shed  a  halo  round  the  long  b“ild  jails,  and  prisons,  and  pwr-houses. 
gray  locks  of  the  defendant;  while  the  plain-  "  ?.  ’  .  , ^  them  ; 

tiff’s  harsh  featuresVere  even  thrown  in  still  c^n  fill  your  jails  with  criminals,  your  pnsoD 
bolder  relief,  by  the'  same  beam  which  soft-  convicts,  and  your  poor-houses  will 

ened  the  placid  countenance  of  his  adversary,  paupers.  “  And  what  else  can  you  o. 

The  plaintiff’s  lawyer  made  a  most  eloquent  “  I  can  bring  the  gray  hairs  of  the  aged  t 
appeal  for  his  client,  and  had  we  not  been  grave  with  sorrow  ;  I  can  break  the  hear 
informed  about  the  matter,  our  hearts  would  prospects  of  th^ 

have  been  melted  by  his  touching  description  friends  of  talent,  and  fill  your  land  With  mor 
of  the  return  of  the  desolate  husband,  and  the  »ban  the  phgues  of  Egypt.  “Is  thatall  yoi 
agony  with  which  he  beheld  his  household  ’  “  Go^  heavens!  cries  the  rum-sel 

gods  removed  to  consecrate  a  stranger’s  **  ^  enough  ?  I  oughkeepat 

hearth.  The  celebrated  Aaron  Burr  was  dHackamith. 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  we  anticipated 

from  him  a  splendid  display  of  oratory.  Con-  PH  T  T  TV  T?  V  "V  ^  Q  I?  R  T  TT  AT  II 

trary  to  our  expectations,  however,  Burr  made  LIl  i  L  Iv  L  ix  o  1  Jv  1  iL  L 

no  attempt  to  confute  his  opponent’s  oratory.  — - - — 

He  rnerely  opened  a  book  of  Statutes,  and  Children  In  Heaven, 

pointing  with  his  thin  finger  to  one  of  the  ,  x.  . 

pages,  desired  his  referees  to  read  it,  while  he  "bo  are  they  whow  little  feet, 

retired  for  .  moreen.  .0  bring  in  .fie  nnnci.n/ 

witntsB.  \Ve  had  scarcelj  finished  the  sec-  They  have  ever  kept  in  view  I 

tion,  which  fully  decided  the  matter  in  our  ,  ^  „  x*  ,  j » 

reinda  when  Burr  re-entered  with  a  ..II  and  "  Wre”  ^ 

elegant  female  leaning  on  his  arm.  She  was  j  f^om  Afric’a  barren  sand,” 

attired  in  a  simple  w]ute  dress,  with  a  wreath  « j  from  Islands  of  the  main 

of  ivy  leaves  encircling  her  large  straw®  bon-  „  ...  . _ 

net,  tnd  a  lace  veil  completely  concealing  her  HleT/ twr  a^^in  by, 

countenance.  Burr  whispered  a  few  words  Here  together  met  at  last, 

apparently  encouraging  her  to  advance,  and  At  the  portals  of  the  sky.” 

then  gracefully  raising  her  veil  disclosed  Each  the  welcome  “  Come”  awaits, 

to  us  a  face  of  proud,  surpassing  beauty.  Conquerors  over  death  and  sin  : 

I  recollect,  as  well  as  if  it  had  happened  Lift  your  heads  ye  golden  gates, 

.  yesterday  how  simultaneously  the  murmur  Let  the  little  travellers  in ! 

of  admiration  burst  from  the  lips  of  all  _ _ _ 

'  present.  Turning  to  the  plaintiff.  Burr 

'  asked  in  a  cold,  quiet  tone — “  Do  you  know  “  I  Shall  be  a  King.” 

this  lady?  ^  „  The  late  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  two  sor 

»  The  youngest  fell  into  a  consumption,  wh 

;  Burr-- Will  you  sw..r  .o  .h.l!"  y.,  .'fioy  which  ended  in  hi.  dea.h.  Tv 

■*rr  ">«_.'>'>•  “f  ""y  hnowlodgo  i,inis.e.s  wen.  .0  so.  him  a.  .he  family  se: 

nod  belief,  she  is  my  daughlef.  GUsgow.  where  he  lay.  After  pray, 

I  A  f  *  ^0  her  identity  .  youth  lock  hisbible  from  under  his  pillo 

X  „  "  ^  .  ,  ,,  and  turned  to  2  Tim.  iv.  7  :  “  I  have  fough 

^  Burr— hat  is  her  age  ?  ’  -qpJ  j  have  finished  my  course,  I  ha 

s  1  ,  ‘be  20th  the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  i 

I  ...  ,  for  me  a  croirn  rigA?eoManP*» and  add< 

*-  u  ‘‘  'This,  sirs,  is  my  comfort !”  When  his  dea 

V  .  ber  own  house  about  a  fortnight  approached,  he  called  his  younger  brother 

s>"ce.  his  bed,  and  spoke  to  him  w  ith  great  affeclK 

g  Burr-~“  >V  hen  did  you  last  see  her  previ-  ended  w®ilh  these  remarkable  word 

)f  ‘bat/nfPt’og  ?”  “  And  now  Douglass,  in  a  little  time  yon  w 

The  plainiiff  hesitated— a  long  pause  ensu-  he  a  duke,  but  I  ahall  be  a  KingT-^i 
ed — the  question  w'as  repealed,  and  the  Chttme 

J  answer  at  length  was  :  *  _ _ _ _ _ 

“On  the  I4th  day  of  May,  17 — *” 

^  “  When  she  was  just  three  weeks  old,”  ad-  Read  your  Bible. 

^  dedBurr.  “  Gentlemen,”  continued  he,  turn-  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  ihi 
^  mg  to  us,  “  I  have  brought  this  lady  here  as  ^  lad  u  ho  had  a  sister,  and  this  sis 

^  (  an  important  witness,  and  such  1  think  she  a  missionary’s  wife.  She  was  ready 

^  I  18.  The  plaintiff’s  counsel  has  pleaded  i^.ave  England  and  go  to  Africa,  and  v 
J  elwjuently  in  lx*half  of  the  bereaved  husband,  her  way  to  London.  She  passed  throt 
^  1  who  escaped  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  return-  ^he  town  where  her  brother  was  at  school. 
>8  1  bis  home  desolate.  Lui  who  will  ^^as  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  R 

of  ‘o  y?;‘  )be  lovely  wife,  bending  over  ^p.  but  she  was  going  to  set  sail,  r 

a-  devoting  her  best  years  to  the  could  not  think  of  passing  through  wi 

drudgery  of  sordid  poverty,  supported  only  out  seeing  her  brother.  She  knocked  at 
by  the  hope  of  her  husband  s  return  ?  IV  ho  ,j,e  house,  and  awoke  the  servai 

will  paint  the  slow  progress  of  heart  sicken-  They  called  out,  “  Robt'rt  Noble !’  Up 
of  rb®  anguish  of  hope  deferred,  ^at  in  his  bed.  His  sister  went  to  him,  t 

and  finally  the  overwhelming  agony  which  .vi^hcd  him  gcod-bye,  and  gave  him  a  k 
^  came  as  her  last  hope  was  extinguished,  and  and  said,  “  Robert,  read  your  Bible  i 

it  « compelled  to  believe  herself  a  widow  ?  .  as  she  parted  from  him,  she  said,  v 
,,  0  can  depict  ail  this  without  awakening  earnestly,  “  Now,  Robert,  read  your  BibI 

in  your  hearts  the  warmest  sympathy  for  the  sailed  for  Africa  ;  and  in  six  months  m 
deserted  wife,  and  the  utterest  scorn  for  the  .u,  for  Go^l  took  her.  1 


which  had  occupied  her  during  the  week, 
and  bring  back  work  for  the  following  one. 
Saving  that  journey  to  her  employers,  and 
her  regular  attendance  to  the  church,  she 
never  left  the  house.  She  often  spoke  of  my 
father  and  of  his  anticipated  return,  but  at 
length  she  used  to  weep  more  frequently  than 
ever.  I  then  thought  she  wept  because  we 
were  poor,  for  it  sometimes  happened  that  our 
only  support  was  a  bit  of  bread,  and  she  was 
accustomed  to  sew  by  the  light  of  chips 
which  she  kindled  to  warm  her  famished 
children,  because  she  could  not  purchase  a 
candle  without  depriving  us  of  our  morning 
meal.  Such  was  our  poverty  when  my  mo¬ 
ther  contracted  a  second  marriage,  and  the 
change  to  us  was  like  a  sudden  entrance  into 
Paradise.  We  (bund  a  home  and  a  father.” 
She  paused. 

“  Would  you  excite  my  child  against  me  ?” 
cried  the  plaintiff,  as  he  impatiently  waved 
his  hand  for  her  to  be  silent. 

The  eyes  of  the  witness  flashed  fire  as  he 
spoke. 

“  You  are  not  my  father  !”  she  exclaimed 
vehemently.  “What!  call  you  my  father  ? 
you  who  basely  left  your  wife  to  toil,  and 
children  to  beggary  ?  Never!  never!  Behold 
there  my  father  !”  pointing  to  the  agitated 
defendant ;  there  is  the  man  n  ho  watched 
over  my  infancy — who  was  the  sharer  of  my 
sports,  and  the  guardian  of  my  inexperienced 
youth.  “  There  is  he  who  claims-my  affec¬ 
tion,  and  shares  my  home ;  there  is  my 


been  spent  in  lawless  freedom  from  social 
ties ;  let  him  seek  elsewere  the  companion  of 
his  decrepitude,  nor  dare  insult  the  ashes  of 
my  mother  by  claiming  the  duties  of  kindred 
from  her  deserted  children.” 

She  drew  her  veil  hastily  round  her  as  she 
spoke,  and  moved  as  if  to  withdraw. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Burr,  “  I  have  no  more 
to  say.  The  words  of  the  law  are  expressed 
in  the  book  before  you  ;  the  words  of  truth 
you  have  just  heard  from  woman’s  pure  lips ; 
it  is  for  you  to  decide  according  to  the  requisi¬ 
tion  of  nature  and  the  decree  of  justice.” 

I  need  not  say,  that  cur  decision  was  in 
favour  of  the  defendant,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
went  forth,  followed  by  the  contempt  of  every 
honorable  man  who  was  present  at  the  trial. 


slavish  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  those  pros  ‘berefore,  to  thank  Him  for  all  that  He 

trations  of  the  intellect,  which  compose  the  S''"”  ^b's  day,  and  to  pray  to  Him  that 
devotion  of  so  many  women,  and  which  are  us  many  other  such  days, 

in  them  only  a  childhood  prolonged  durinir  I  hen  she  kneels  down  beside  our  bed  ;  she 
their  whole  life,  or  an  old  age,  peevish  and  bule  hands  together,  frequently 

jealous,  which  revenges  itself  by  a  sacred  ‘bem  with  kisses  as  she  did  so,  and 

passion  for  the  profane  passions  which  they  slowly,  and  in  an  under-voice,  the 

can  no  longer  feel.  ^  short  morning  prayer,  which  we  repeated 

“  Her  religion,  like  her  genius,  was  wholly  b^r  ?ccent,  and  in  her  ^vord8.” 

centred  in  her  soul.  She  believed  humbly  ^b>s  picture  is  very  beautiful ;  but  perhaps 
she  loved  ardently,  she  hoped  firmly  Her  ‘be  next  will  more  surprise  some  ladies  who, 
faith  was  an  act  of  virtue,  and  not  an  act  of  ‘bough  living  in  far  more  tranquil  times,  and 
reason.  She  looked  on  it  as  the  gift  of  God  brighter  light,  could  hardly  find 

received  from  the  hands  of  her  mother,  and  ‘u  their  poor  neighbors  to  the 

which  it  would  have  been  culpab'e  in  her  to  ®o*o'’^'uity  of  domestic  prayer, 
examine,  or  to  allow  to  be  tossed  about  “  ‘b®  ©'^ening,  che  did  not  wait  until  our 

by  every  breath  which  crossed  her  path  ''♦^'gbed  down  with  sleep,  were  half 

Later  in  life,  all  the  raptures  of  prayer  all  the  stammer  out,  as  if  in  a 

tears  of  admiration,  all  the  outpouring^  of  her  the  words  which  delayed,  to  our  pain 

heart,  all  the  anxieties  of  her  life,  and  all  her  discomfort,  the  hour  for  repose  :  she  col- 
hopes  of  immortality,  were  so  identified  with  around  her  in  the  saloon,  immediately 

herfaith,thatthey  formed,  as  it  were,  a  portion  supper,  the  domestics,  and  even  the 
of  it  in  her  thoughts ;  and,  in  losing  or  in  P®®*®uts  of  the  nearest  hamlets  who  were 
altering  her  belief,  she  would  have  thought  '"o®Vnlimate  in  the  house.  She  took  a  book 
she  had  lost  at  once  her  innocence  her  virtue  chnstian  instruction  for  the  people, 

her  affections,  her  happiness  here’below,  and  ®  short  passages  to  her  rustic 

her  pledge  of  happiness  in  a  belter  world,—  reading  was  Allowed  by  a 

in  short,  her  hopes  on  earth  and  in  heaven  ’  '^bich  she  repeated  herself  in  an 

Therefore  she  clung  to  it  as  to  her  heaven  and  ®"‘^'b‘®  '^b'ch  my  sisters 

her  earth.  And  then  she  xvas  born  pious,  as  ful  her  place  when  they  grew  older.  I 
others  are  born  poets.  Her  piety  was  her  ‘aucy  I  still  hear  the  responses  of  these  monoto- 
nature  ;  the  love  of  God  her  passion  ’  But  litanies,  which  echoed  in  a  deep  hollow 

this  passion,  by  the  immensity  of  its  object,  «>urinur  through  the  beams  of  the  roof,  re- 
-  .  -  J  sembling  the  regular  ebb  and  flow  of  the 


and  by  the  very  security  of  its  enjoyment,  »^'“‘bling  the  regular  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
was  serene,  happy,  and  tender,  like  all  her  the  heart,  breaking  on  the  shores  of 

other  passions.  “'6*  sending  up  their  voice  to  the  ears  of 

‘‘This  piety  Avas  the  portion  of  herself  ‘be  Creator. 


which  she  desired  the 


most  ardently  to  com¬ 


municate  to  us.  To  make  us  critures  of 

‘'■“‘b  was  the  most 
cherished  wish  of  her  motherly  heart.  In 
this  also  succeeded  without  system,  and 
without  effort,  and  with  that  marvdlous  skill 


of  nature  which  no  artifice 


.  .  I  „  .  equal,  ncr 

piety,  which  flowed  from  every  breath  she 
drew— from  every  action  and  from  every 
gesture— enveloped  us,  as  it  were,  in  an  atmos- 
p^re  of  heaven  here  below.  We  believed  that 
was  ^hind  her,  and  that  we  were  dbout 
he  to  see  Him,  as  she  seemed 

hear,  and  see,  and  converse  with 
^  impression  of  the  day.  God 

ed  in  ‘‘ oue  amongst  us.  He  was  form- 

■  irapre.,ioM'.'“  WeT'"“  ""i!!?'  “"‘‘I'j"* 
wh,n  h.d  h.^„ T”  •  <i‘y 

We  had  .loreyr^S^n  3 

our  mother  and  oureTlves  'n"’®  To 
ulseives.  iLs  name  had 


“One  of  us  had  always  the  task  assigned 
him  of  offering  up,  in  his  turn,  a  short  prayer 
for  travellers,  for  the  poor,  for  the  sick,  and 
lor  any  private  necessity  of  the  village  or  the 
house.  In  thus  appointing  us  a  little  part  to 
perform  in  the  serious  act  of  prayer,  she  gave 
us  an  interest  in  it,  by  associating  us  with  it, 
and  prevented  us  from  joining  in  it  as  a  cold 
and  lifeless  habit,  an  empty  ceremony,  or  even 
from  looking  on  it  with  disgust.  Besides 
these  two  almost  public  prayers,  the  rest  of 
the  day  had,  in  addition,  frequent  and  irregu¬ 
lar  raisings  of  our  infant  hearts  to  God.  But 
these  prayers,  springing  out  of  passing  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  heart  and  rising  to  the  lips  of 
our  mother,  were  merely  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment :  they  had  nothing  regular  or 
fatiguing  for  us  in  their  nature.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  completed  and  consecrated,  as  it 
were,  each  of  our  impressions  and  our  joys.” 

CTo  be  Continued.') 


Rappahannock  MUltarylngtitut®  V. 

NOmCE  TO  PARE.NTS  AND  CU ARDUNR 

This  iMiuikm.  .ini.ted  in  count*  v. 

jujra  the  adTsaingo  •  miM  rliMto 
atr :  It  WM  meorporued  ohoot  UurtT-cictit  * 

ondcf  the  dirrcikm  of  th«  rnncinil  ho* 

'n.rsr?  .«,K'  • 


Family  Instruction.  *^»PP«*ia“noohMUltarylnatitulii  v 

Bible,  sunk  into  her  brother  S  heart  like  *  CLERGYMAN  of  Proi«*.ntEin»o«,ICh«Kh.  NOTTCE -TO  PARE.N-rs  ANDClTanlv?’^*' 
snow  into  the  ground.  He  could  not  shake  rr*idin*  m  m  mum  hcolih*  and  deairnhU  *iIl0M.  rnHIS  liMiintion  ntnot^ 
ihemont.  And remeum.. nh.n th.i wicked.  xS 

wilful  heart  got  the  mMler  (/ him,  one  of  h;a  of  uk  Fowlnh  u.1  Clmwal  .ductiw).  ftporwl  .now.  **”*«*■«; 

rehool  felk>„  would  »T.  u  Noble.  youWe  pis.’’’* 

forgot  what  your  shier  said  to  you  snd  he  r..,  r/t  ’oTfllwt' .nd  Ih.  LI?  Dr  m  n®***  i’*  f— f-wd  «»r  Ih.  U.irwuianiw'L  14. 

would  be  eh’ecked  .od  stoppe’d  Well.  St  V...4.W  “■  M.r&U"-  iTr?. 

last  he  did  read  the  Bible;  and  the  great  Wanted  *****  Tocur*.  Engmoormf.  s«r*ryui(,  *11'*' 

change,  the  happy  change,  was  wrought  in  ,  *  RESPF.CTabU’.  «Kidfo.»cd  wktet*  lody.  w,tbo«. 

him  also.  And  he  is  now,  and  has  been  for  .  “““ly.sndacommuniconiofthe  EpioropolChnich,  The  pnntipel.  Mr.  G  G  Boiler  AM 

some  time  a  missionary,  and  a  laborious  and  I  ^ 

.  .  .  Bots  SCHOOI..  in  4  hoolUiyond  reared  pwtof  Ihe  coun-  of  Uto  Proic«4iii  Eowcopol  Chureh  and  V. 

useful  missionary  too,  in  India  ;  and  is  engaged  try.  may  hear  of  a  good  Sittation.  *k  ith  a  liheml  ralirr.  teacher*  kcho  *111*4  *hiiuihim  m  infijlr  y 


useful  missionary  too,  in  India  ;  and  is  engaged 
in  winning  souls  to  Christ. — Jtfv.  Inal. 


-  ^-paid.  "G  W.  P.,  BALTiHoaa.  M»'” 

;  Tlio  moot  oatianrlory  reference*  as  to  cliararier  and 


A  Mother’s  Comfort- 

The  presence  of  Christ  can  turn  a  dark 
night  into  a  night  much  to  be  remembered. 
Perhaps  it  is  time  to  be  sleeping,  but  the 


rotapeteocy  iaiII  be  Suited. 


Jiiao  S3t— Ft. 


ni^sei.  aiiareu  lu.  my  mucu...  November  wind  is  oul,  it  riots  over  the  misty 

to  carry  out  every  Saturday  evening  the  work 

in-drift  nn  th<>  mltlin<r 


I  bills,  and  dashes  the  rain-drift  on  the  rattling 
casement,  and  howls  in  the  fireless  chimney;  i 
it  has  awakened  the  young  sleeper  in  the 
upper  room.  And  when  his  mother  enters, 
she  finds  him  sobbing  out  his  infant  tears,  or, 
with  beating  heart,  biding  from  the  noisy 
danger  in  the  depths  of  his  downy  pillow. 
But  she  puts  the  candle  on  the  table  and  sits 
down  beside  the  bed,  and  she  goes  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  misterious  source  of  his  terror, 
j  “That  hoarse  loud  roaring  is  the  brook  lum- 
bling  over  the  stones,  for  the  long  pouring  rains 
have  filled  it  to  the  very  brim.  It  is  up  on  the 
green  to-night,  and  had  the  cowslips  been  in 
'blossom  they  would  all  have  been  drowned. 

;  Yes,  and  that  thump  at  the  window:  it 
■  is  the  old  cedar  at  the  corner  of  the  house; 
i  and  as  the  wind  tosses  his  stiff  branches,  they 
bounce  and  scratch  on  the  paines  of  glass ; 
and  if  they  were  not  very  small,  they  would 
be  broken  to  pieces.”  And  then  she  goes 
on  to  tell  how  this  very  night  there  are  people 
out  in  the  pelting  blast,  whilst  her  little  boy 
lies  warm  in  his  crib,  inside  of  his  curtains  ; 
and  how  ships  may  be  upset  on  the  deep  sea, 
or  dashed  to  pieces  on  rocks  so  steqp  that 
the  drowning  sailors  cannot  climb  them.  And 
then  perhaps  she  ends  w’ith  breathing  a  mo¬ 
ther’s  prayer,  or  he  drops  asleep  beneath  the 
cradle  hymn. 

As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  the 
Lord  comforteth  his  people,  Isa.  Ixvi.  13.  It 
is  in  the  dark,  and  boisterous  night  of  sorrow 
or  apprehension,  that  the  Saviour  reveals  him¬ 
self  nigh.  And  one  of  the  first  things  be 
does  is  to  explain  the  subject  matter  of  the 
grief,  to  show  its  real  nature  and  amount.  It 
is  but  a  light  affliction  ;  it  lasts  but  for  a 
moment.  Wait  till  morning,  and  you  will  see 
the  extent  of  it.  And  during  those  quiet 
hours,  w'hen  the  heart  is  soft,  the  Saviour’s 
lessons  sink  deep.  And,  last  of  all,  by  this 
comforting  visit,  the  Saviour  unspeakably 
endears  himself  to  that  soul.  Paul  and  Silas 
never  knew  him  so  well,  nor  loved  him  so 
much,  as  after  that  night  which  they  passd  in 
the  .Macedonian  prison. 

Rev.  James  Hamilton. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies, 

S»4  tXmlMMt  Nrr«*«.  Fktirndfmhi*. 

MISS  II.  M.  PIlEI.rS,  Principal. 

THIS  Iiwtilutioa  will  re-open  an  Ihe  1*1  Sepi..  for  the 
reception  of  pupila. 

Term*  made  known  on  application. 

Rukex.nces. — Rl  Rev.  Biahop  Potter.  Philadelphia. 

Re*.  M.  .A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  •• 

Dr  Edward  Peace,  ** 

John  Haating*.  E*q..  “ 

Jnl*  t8. — ?ra. 


teacher*  who  *111*4  with  him  to  inhine  *  ” 

ligioo*  influence  thionfhoMt  the  *c  bool.  TV.'  V..  ^ 

ate  read  daily  at  Murwiiif  Prayer*,  and  other  ’ 
eierriar*  form  nn  of  the  dutie*  of  the  da*  * 

The  rhMoiral  Department  w  under  the  Vm,  .. 

Un?*'''**  L-.; 


The  Department  of  Mathematir*.  Tirtie*  y. 
inf  and  Survey  inf.  are  auanded  b*  Mr  r  p 
a  graduate  of  tho  Virginia  Militarir  Inatiiutr 
nmn  of  aaerit  a*  a  genUeaBan,  and  rkod  - 

•cholar.  ^  »*  . 

Parucolars  aa  la  terma.  Ac.  Ac.,  ran  be  h».t . 

F.  Nerille  Rolfe,  at  Re*.  Dr.  Neville ' 
low  F.ifhih,  Philadelphia,  or  at  the  ^ 

Geo  S.  Appleton.  Chnunut  *trret.  who  i*  .y-  ,1  *'* ' 

U»e  Circular*  of  Ihe  In*titute,  which  eooi,ir'’,n  I." 
*ar*  inh>mMiNxn.  There  w  a  Meamhoai  w  h  T'  ■ 
Deliiinore  for  Port  Royal,  on  the  Rappoh,.  ' 

w  TurKla*  in  every  wreV  Port  Rov*|  „  ’j.' 

Irom  Ihe  Inaliiule.  .  ,  —  » 

_ _ _ -'liV  iMi 

Academy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church,  ^ 

xVa  341  VarkH  0reet 

The  Autumnal  .<5c»ii*n  will  Ngin  on  .Sit,  ^1.  . 

I.  when  there  will  be  vacancie*  m  . 


School  fbr  Girls.  on  Tu;;^,*“'in n’r. 

MISS  E.  V.  CrRTia.  Frierival.  from  Ihe  Iiwiiiuie.  "WRl  m  fwe 

*V  E,  comer  tff  “tk  m»i  CmlietenM  tl*.  - — - - - - 

rpiIE object  ol'  thi*  e^bli*hmenl  i*  togive  a  thorough  Academy  of  the  PlOtestant  T’ril.n.n 
A  education,  to  advance  the  Pupil*  in  ciaci  piwpor-  OtnenV  '^PtSCOp 

tioQ  to  their  actual  attainment*,  and  in  place  of  fumirh-  .. 

inf  them  with  »tiperiirial  knowledfe,  to  lay  the  gmiind-  rr^tic  .  .  10  itreet. 

work  of  round  *rhular*hip  .*vc»M»n  will  Ngm  on  SiiHrJ*.  v 

COl  RSE  OF  I.NSTRrCTION'.  *’  ^  vacancic*  m  •  ■ 

Orlhofraphy,  Reading,  and  Writing.  Ancient  and  ,  v  1.  1  1  ,  » 

Modem  Geography  ;  Civil,  Natural,  and  Eccle.ia*tiral  v  irruli^may  be  n«d,  and  the  Principal  m*v  N- 
History,  Oral  and  Written  Ariihmetir.  Alcebra;  Natural.  •*  ‘he  A^rmy.  at  11  A.  .M  on  any  dav  aiW  M.  j 
Moral,  and  Meutel  Philoeophy.  Grammar.  Rhetoric,  S**#  ■'  '?'»■ 

Logic  and  Com  pool  lion.  Ouifinr*  of  English  I.ilerature.  «  Mcwi*.  E.  C.  A  J.  Biddle,  *ouih-»r»i  ,  .n.,  ., 
Astronomy  and  the  u»e  of  the  Glohca  etreela. 

Term*  per  session  of  five  months,  for  tuition  in  any  or  .  ‘J**  heads  o<  the  seveml  •chooli  arc  Mrirr* 
all  of  fho  aboYo  bninrhrt,  fbr  PuniU  over  icn  yoan  of  Arthur  Jarkann,  Sumucl  Kdwanlx,  l4>ui«  Rrr*  \\ 
agr,  flf;and  urxler.flO.  McMuUin,  \Vm.  Siirliii(c.  and  Frann.  Jack  -n, 

Extras — Modem  Languages  and  Drawing  taught  by  aiieml  the  Institution  the  whole  i,|  the;, 

competent  masters.  school-time.  Mr.  f.  A.  Bn-e*  is  ihe  irsrhrr  ■!  ffr. 

Apply  at  the  Inatitute,  or  No  116  .Arch  street  .c  o  ^  G.  K.MLKN  II \KK.  /’ 

BEraaa.Ncc*.  Fxtmdt  from  Btmop  Potter  $  Antsmei  AUdre-ns  ! 


Rt.  Rev.  A  Potter,  D.  D., 
Re*.  E.  Neville.  D.  D., 
Re*.  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.  D., 
Re*.  R.  Newton, 

Rev.  W.  Suddards, 

Aug.  11. — 41. 


Prof.C.  D.  Cleveland, 
C.  Chsunrey,  F»q., 

S,  D.  Pattemnn,  E*q., 
J.  II.  Maurk,  Esq., 

J.  H.  Barclay,  Esi). 


A  Striking  Illustration. 

A  company  of  individuals  united  them¬ 
selves  together  in  a  mutual  benefit  association. 
The  Blacksmith  comes  and  says,  “  Gentlemen 
I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  your  associa¬ 
tion.”  “Well,  what  can  you  do?”  “Oh, 

I  can  shoe  yoiir  horses,  iron  your  carriages, 
and  make  all  kinds  of  iron  implements.” 
“Very  well,  come  in,  Mr.  Blacksmith.”  The 
Mason  applies  for  admission  into  the  society. 
“  And  what  can  you  do,  Mr.  Mason  ?”  “  Oh, 
I  can  build  your  barns  and  houses,  and  stables 
and  bridges.”  “  Very  well,  come  in,  we 
can’t  do  without  you.”  Along  comes  a  Shoe¬ 
maker,  and  says, “I  wish  to  become  a  member 
of  your  society.”  “  Well  what  can  you  do  ?” 
“  I  can  make  shoes  and  boots  for  you.” 
”  Come  in  Mr.  Bnoe-maicer,  we  must  have 
you.” 

So,  in  turn,  apply  all  the  different  trades 
and  professions,  till  lastly  an  individnal  comes 
and  wants  to  become  a  member.  “  And 
what  are  you  ?”  “  I  am  a  Rum-seller.” 

“  A  Rum-seller !  and  what  can  you  do  ?”  “  I 
can  build  jails,  and  prisons,  and  poor-houses.” 
“  And  is  that  all  ?”  “No  1  can  fill  them  ;  I 
can  fill  your  jails  with  criminals,  your  prisons 
with  convicts,  and  your  poor-houses  with 
paupers.”  “And  what  else  can  you  do?” 
“  I  can  bring  the  gray  hairs  of  the  aged  to 
the  grave  with  sorrow  ;  I  can  break  the  heart 
of  the  wife,  and  blast  the  prospects  of  the 
friends  of  talcnt,'and  fill  your  land  with  more 
than  the  plagues  of  Egypt.”  “Is  thatall  you 
can  do  ?”  “  Good  heavens  !”  cries  the  rum-sel¬ 
ler,  “  is  not  that  enough  ?” — Poughkeepaie 
Blackamith. 


CHILDREN’S  ERIEND- 


Children  In  Heaven. 

Who  are  they  whose  little  feet. 
Pacing  life’s  dark  journey  through. 

Now  have  reached  that  heavenly  scat 
They  have  ever  kept  in  view  I 

“  I  from  Greenland’s  frozen  land,” 

“  I  from  India’s  sultry  plain,” 

“  I  from  Afric’s  barren  sand,” 

“  I  from  Islands  of  the  main 

“  All  our  earthly  journey  past. 

Every  tear  and  pain  gone  by. 

Here  together  met  at  last. 

At  the  portals  of  the  sky.” 

Each  the  welcome  “  Come”  awaits. 
Conquerors  over  death  and  ain  : 

Lift  your  heads  ye  golden  gates. 

Let  the  little  travellers  in  ! 


“  I  Shall  be  a  King.” 

The  late  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  two  sons. 
The  youngest  fell  into  a  consumption,  when 
yet  a  boy  which  ended  in  his  death.  Two 
ministers  went  to  see  him  at  the  family  seat, 
near  Glasgow,  where  he  lay.  After  prayer, 
the  youth  lock  hisbible  from  under  his  pillow, 
and  turned  to  2  Tim.  iv.  7  :  “  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  1  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crotrn  of  righteouaneaa  and  added, 
“  This,  sirs,  is  my  comfort !”  When  his  death 
approached,  he  called  his  younger  brother  to 
his  bed,  and  spoke  to  him  with  great  affection. 
He  ended  w'ilh  these  remarkable  words : 


Domrstic  Missions.— Since  hia  nrknoivicdgrocnt  of  \ 
the  7th  in*t.,  the  Treasurer  has  received  the  following  |  - 
contribution*:  I 

Chri*t  ch,  Pomfret,  Ct.  AlO;  St  Jsme*’.  Birminphnm, 

Cl,  $40;  All  Saint*’,  Pnradi*e,  Ph,  for  Chicknsaw*,  $.5; 
Christ  ch,  Gardiner,  Me.  fSft.  Total,  $80. 

THOMAS  N.  STANFORD,  Trras.,  ' 
New  York,  Auguat  15,  1849.  137  Broadway.  i 

Forrign  Missions. — ^Thc  Treasurer  acknowlerlec*  j 
the  receipt  of  the  following  sums,  since  hi*  report  ul  I7th  j  . 
ult : 

St  Paul’s,  Norwalk,  O.  Rev  E  Winthmp,  .Africa  and  ! 
Chinn,  f'iS;  St  rnul'i,  St  IxOiiis,  Constnn’e,  $5  50;  S  S, 
do,  $6  50 — $12;  fomily'mite  hox,  $1;  Cho*  Carville,  one- 
half,  Africa,  $5;  St  Peter's.  Charleaton,  ed,  China,  $20, 
do,  Rp  Roone,  $33  4i — $53  41;  St  Matthew’s,  Jefferson, 
Ky,  $20,  S  S,  do,  S-2 — $22;  S  S  Zion,  Tiiaenrora,  Pa.  Af¬ 
rica,  $5;  “Friend  to  Mi*'*"  support  of  2  Miss’*.  Africa, 
$50;  St  Paul’*,  Key  West,  $5;  a  late  meruberofSt  Paul'*, 
Alexandria,  Va,  one-half.  $4  50;  St  James’,  Newtown,  L 
I,  Chinn,  $7;  St  Paul’*,  Columbus,  one-hnlf,  $15,  I..adies’ 
Miss,  for  do.  one  half,  $10 — $25;  family  mite  box,  $1; 
oil’s.  Trinity,  Newark,  $22  27;  S  S.  Thco  Sem,  .Alex’a, 
Va.  Africa,  ed,  $10;  Miss  Weir,  Omiib'Ville,  Va,  .Africa, 

$5;  family  mile  box,  $1;  thro’  H  Weeks,  Ree  Agt, 
Charleston,  S  C,  a  few  roinmnnicants.  St  Philip’s,  . 
Charleston,  .1th  initalmcnt,  od.  Mr  Kaufman,  Africa,  | 

#«o,  er....,l..  M l^x..  eo  Oo;  ch  OaaiU-a.Olirrnw,  TIO, 

St  Philip’s,  ed.  Africa,  $8,  do,  Africa.  $7,  Rp  Southernte,  < 
$20— $76  30;  Trinity  W  N  Y.  $13  60;  St  John’*,  Elita- 
hethlown,  N  J.  $3  69,  do,  Africa.  $1  30 — $4  99;  Blank, 
Bishop  Southgate,  $1.  Total.  $348  09. 

J.  SMYTH  ROGERS.  Treas.. 

New  York,  Aug.  6,  1849.  No.  2  Park  Place. 

Episcopal  Academy  of  Connecticut. 

?TxHE  ne.xt  term  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
I  L  Ihe  second  Thursday  of  September,  ami  continue 
fourteen  weeks. 

For  further  paticulars,  application  may  he  made  to 
the  Principal.  S.  B.  PADDOCK, 

•Aug.  18. — 3t.  Cheshire,  Connecticut. 

A  FRENCH  LADY  desire#  a  situation  to  leach  her 
Native  Language  and  Music.  She  is  at  present 
engaged  in  the  family  of,  and  ia  permitted  to  refer  to, 
Mr.  G.  M.  ELDRIDGE,  Cecilton,  Cecil  county,  Md. 

Aug.  11,— 3t. 

MIS.S  M'KEEVEU’S  SCHOOL  FOR^74iTng 
I.ADIES  will  re-open  on  MONDAY,  Ihe  3d  of 
September ;  situated  in  I Aicutt  street,  second  door  abort 
Eighth,  North  side.  In  the  first  department,  none  are 
received  but  young  ladies;  in  the  second,  small  hoy* 
and  girls.  Added  to  the  branches  usual  in  an  English 
education,  French.  Drawing  and  Painting  arc  taught. 
Terms  madt;  known  on  application  at  the  School-rooms, 
or  at  No.  5.'07  Spruce  at.  Aug.  18. — 3t. 

To  Clergymen,  in  Deacon’s  Orders- 

"1^7  ANTED — An  Assistant  Minister  in  a  City  Church. 
VV  to  perform  the  office  of  a  Deacon  as  prescrilx-d  in 
the  Orilinnl, — and  to  preach,  or  (if  without  license)  to 
read  Sermons,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rector.  One  who 
is  accustomed  to  the  climate  and  institutions  of  the 
South,  would  be  preferred.  To  such  an  one.  Board  in 
the  family  of  a  Clergyman,  the  use  of  a  complete  Theo¬ 
logical  Library,  ami  if  necessary  some  pecuniary  com¬ 
pensation  will  he  given.  Application  must  be  made 
immediately  and  references  furnished  to  Rev.  A.  B.,  care 
of  T.  W.  Bneot,  Esq.,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Aug.  18-3t. 

0::^”SoHthem  Churchman  please  copy,  and  send  ac¬ 
count  to  this  office. 

Hpiscopal  High  School  of  Virginia. 

The  Diocesan  Schooi  near  Alexandria, 

REV.  E.  A.  DALRYMPLE,  Rector. 

The  next  Seseion  of  this  Institution  will  commence 
on  the  Mcond  Wednesday  (12th)  of  September,  and 
continue  ten  months.  The  object  of  the  School  ia  to 
educate  youth  thoroughly  on  Christian  principles — pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  of  College — 
or  the  active  duties  of  life.  The  course  is  extensive  in 
every  department  of  languages  and  science;  and  the 
greatest  pains  taken  to  secure  competent  instruction  in 
every  branch. 

j  Terms — $200  per  session,  payable  semi  annuallv  in 

i  advance.  Parents  sending  two  sons  pay  $180  each.  Bed¬ 
ding.  $10  per  session  extra. 

'  The  numlier  of  students  is  limited  to  75.  Parents, 

)  who  intend  to  tend  sons,  are  requested  to  give  early 
notice,  that  places  mav  be  reserved  for  them.  All  who 
’  purpose  entering  the  School  are  m<ist  earnestly  requested 
•  to  present  themaelvea  pvneiuaUy  an  the  first  dart  of  the 
,  session.  Application  for  admission  and  farther  informa¬ 
tion  to  he  addressed  to  the  Rector.  P.  O.  “Theological 
Seminary,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.”  Aug.  18. — 2m. 


j  Mrs.  Alicia  Price  and  Sisters’ 
Boarding  and  Day  School, 

Arc*  Street,  below  Elcrenth,  Philadelphia. 

Hr.  duties  of  this  Institution  will  be  resumed  on 
Monday,  the  Sd  of  Bepiember. 

‘  The  location  is  in  the  most  open,  agreeable,  and  salii- 
I  briouB  part  of  the  City;  the  house  is  large,  airv,  and 
commodious,  and  baths  of  warm  and  cold  water,  with 
;  an  extensive,  shady  and  pleasant  garden,  well  adapted 
'  for  exercise,  furnish  means  for  preserving  and  promoting 
I  Ihe  physical  health  of  the  Pupils,  which  arc  rand*  found  | 
united  in  an  equal  degree.  Terms  made  known  on 
application  to  the  Principals.  July  28 _ 3in. 

Hpisoopal  Female  Institute, 

H>*f  Penn  Square. 

TRUSTEM. 

Rl.  Rev.  .Alonzo  Poller,  D.  D  ,  Chairman. 

Prof.  James  C.  Booth,  Caspar  Morns,  M.  D., 

Joseph  Cabot,  William  Welsh, 

Samuel  V.  Merrick,  The  Keclor,  {ex  ojfii  io.) 

I  ^iIIE  next  session  will  commence  Sept.  1.  .As  this 
A  School  has  been  for  some  lime  full  in  its  higher  de- 
i  partments,  arrancement*  have  been  made  fi<r  enlarging 
:  iu  numbers  to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  adjoining  house 
-  has  been  reiili'd,  giving  ample  room  and  a  double  yard 
for  recreation. 

Terms,  including  French,  I^iatin,  Draw  ing.  Stationery. 

I  At.  viz.,  fiir  pupils  from  9  to  13  years  of  age,  $2.'>  per 
j  session  of  five  iiionihs;  over  13  years,  $40.  Piiinary 
:  Department,  $12.  Payment  in  advance. 

I  July  20. — 2m. 

I  Valuable  and  Interesting  Works. 

For  Sale  at  the  lowest  nrlce#  by  J.  W  MOOKl'.,  193 
Chcsniit  St,,  opposite  the  Slate  Iluiise — 

I  Chnmoek  on  the  Divine  Atlrihiites. 

Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible. 

Edgar's  Variations  of  Popery. 

The  Liberty  of  R••mc,  a  History,  by  Samuel  F.liol,  2 
■  vnl#.,  8vo. 

I  Lynch's  F.xpeilitinn  to  llic  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan. 

I  Nineveh  and  its  Reinanis,  by  .Arsliii  llt  nry  Lnyard. 

I  I.oyola  not  Jei^uitifm,  by  Isaac  Taylor. 

The  Hill  Difficulty,  and  other  Allegories,  by  Dr. 
Cheever. 

1  The  Magic  of  Kindntas,  by  the  Brothers  Mayhew. 

The  Misatonary  Enterprise,  editt*d  hy  Baron  Slow. 

A  very  extensive  assoriment  of  F.nglisli  and  American 
Theological  and  Miscelloneous  Works  constantly  on 
hand,  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices.  Aug.  18. 

Daniels  and  Smith,  the  Cheap  Book- 
S0II0T8 

WM.  DANIELS  and  SAMUEL  B.  SMITH,  have 
left  the  corner  of  Arch  and  Fifth  sts.,  and  having 
formed  a  new  firm,  have  opened  a  "Cheap  New  and 
Second-hand  Bookstore,”  at 


Aug.  27th.  Circular*  may  be  had  abo  at  tin.  il- 
of  .Messr*.  E.  C.  A  J.  Biddle,  south-west  i  .n.'f  !,*' 
and  Minor  at reela. 

The  heads  of  the  several  schools  arc  Mr^rs  \\ 
.Arthur  Jackson.  Somiicl  Fdwarxis,  I^hiis  Rccs  \v  • 
Mc.Multin,  Wm.  Stirling,  and  Francis  Jack- ,1' 
whom  allentl  the  Institution  the  whofo  of  ii V  * 
achoui-Uroe.  Mr.  F.  A.  Brrgv  is  ihe  teacher  .f  fr..*  ' 

G.  KMLFN  M\KF.  /• 

Extracts  from  Bishop  Potter's  Annuai  AUdrfrt  '  ^ 
Conoentiom  tf  the  /)/• 

To  the  Convention  o(  1846.— -  It  give*  me  erei- 
pleasure  to  inform  the  Convention  that  some  imp>>r:A  t 
measures  ha>e  been  adopted  during  the  la.t  i«-ar  V 
wards  seeiiring  Io  our  youth  the  advantage*  ofV  ,-r,  - 
closaical  inalnictiou  in  connection  with  proj.cr  n  .  k  • « 
training.  The  classical  de|xartmcni  of  the  I’nc.stai.J 
Episcopal  Academy,  which  was  csiablishiNl  m  ihu  i  u- 
more  than  fifty  year#  since,  through  the  agenc>  <1  IP. 
While  and  others,  ha*  heen  re-op«'npil  under  thesusp 
of  the  Re*.  Dr.  Hare,  and  will  atii>rd  to  parenu  m  ::  .. 
vicinity  ihe  means  of  educating  boys  in  the  most  sppmxrd 
manner.  It*  funds  have  enableil  the  Trustee*  to  n-,ik» 
liberal  provision  for  the  sous  of  Clergymen,  and  otlor* 
on  whom  the  charges  of  instruction  vxmild  tall  h. 
and  It  IS  ho|ied  that  the  .Arad<  iiiy  will  proxe  ruhm 
blcsMing  to  many  timiilies.” 

To  the  Convention  of  1847. — “  I  had  occasion  ir  , 

I  last  address  10  call  the  aUciiliiNi  of  the  Dukts*'  loir, 
j  provisions,  which  had  just  been  made,  to  smurr  ’ 
sons  of  churchmen  a  siiiierior  classical  irninint.  m 
nectioii  with  nr»*per  religious  culture.  The  F[i>, 
•Academy  in  tins  city,  under  lb*  rare  of  the  Ut  \  |q 
Hare,  had  then  just  been  o;m  tied.  The  nmiijjiii 
entertained  ofit*  usefulness  have  hern  mure  tbun  n  u  ?. 

Its  numbers  have  incrt>a*etl  bejond  ri|  cctiil'on,  Hiiit  ^  . 
diwipline  aiul  course  of  instruction  are  worilo  ;  1 
praise.  In  its  iiitiuenre  generally,  and  c*|>ecis)|\  n  ,•> 
enre  of  the  manners,  murals  nod  religious  priiu  ii  '..  q 
the  young,  it  viiidicaU  s  Us  claims  to  the  ctMifideiiie  : 
all  Ihe  mem  tiers  of  our  Cbun-b;  ami  liiixing  ih.  1- 
fn  qucnlly  niysi  IITo  visit  the  schisd,  I  l<  el  die 
ansiirance  in  rcromniendii  g  it  to  general  inMir." 

To  the  Coiivriillou  ol  IM'<. — "The  .\(  iid<  11  \  jii  Ih 
nity,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev  Dr  M  ire,  bm  |,  n:  , 
career,  thus  fur,  of  great  and  iininicrnipii  d  pri -:-pi  o:. 
.ind  it  IS  exerting  an  inllueiirc  011  the  pni.iiplia  iu,,' 
thnnicter  of  our  children  wbii  li  will  1h>  lelt  t,.r  <•■-  .! 
long  after  onr  own  earthly  course  h;is  iiriainaiul  It 
now  number#  nearly  one  hundred  pu|>i!#" 

'I'otlieCotiwiitioiiol  184y. — “The  F.piseoi.-il  Ai  q,l,  n  .. 
in  this  city  has  reached,  under  Ihe  wise  si  il  1  ilu  0  ,■ 
nimistmtioii  of  Dr  Hsie.its  maximiiin  iiiiiiiIh  rot  p-  p  ;. 
as  siiimtid  at  present;  and  its  Trustei*  are  aDmi  1., 
ereel  a  large  edifice  on  I.oriist  street  ne.ir  Brosd,  suUli  u  ^  1 
for  Ihe  neeommoilntiuii  ul  lituii  two  to  three  huiMirnl 

.Aug  ll.-3t. _ 

Colle.^e  of  St.  James, 

W\8HI\GT(».\  (’OUNTV,  .M.VRVI  IM> 
fT'’nE  Kiglilh  Session  will  open  on  .M< ' \  D  \  Y.Oi  tol  ^  r 

A  1st.,  (Ill  whii  h  day  Ihe  punctual  aitt  ini’ani  r  (d  all  iln- 
sludeiits  is  r(<|nesled.  Thi<  diitnsol  the  elaxses  i.n 
prt>niplly  rr-cuiiinienrdl,  ar.d  it  is  «ery  ini|s>rlniil  Ihiitsll 
their  members,  new  or  old,  should  lake  their  plud  i  u 
the  o|a‘ning  (d'  the  session. 

The  .Aeudeiiiiciil  year  extends  fnun  the  first  (d  (Violur 
to  the  first  of  .August,  there  hcilig  but  i>iie  Vio  alieir,  Ai. 
gust  and  Sepiriiilier. 

In  iba  ('01. 1. For,  all  the  usual  daises  tiixb  rs  lidlieria 
of  I'nilessors,  have  lor  several  yinr*  lain  |ui>i'ii’c  ile 
entire  diurve  ol  cidleRiale  sliidii  s,  (  (|iiiil  Iu  il.iii  |  ri 
siribed  ill  the  older  Colleges  ol  the  North.  .At  llu  ri 
cent  eoniniriicemeiil  the  third  graduating  clsss  rni  iiid 
their  Aendeniical  digreis. 

In  the  fJRsxivMR  8riiooi.,  whi(h  imiridinitlv  ■i* 
the  College,  the  l’re|aralory  diisses  are  (ineiiilly  ii;oii 


NO.  36  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET,  1  ‘-"••‘'ft*’"  ‘‘'f  *  re|tralory  elusses  are  (ineiully  ti;*  !' 

between  Market  and  Arch  streets,  where  their  ptHron#  '  ‘’V  «'oni|H*lciit  lusirm  lot*  midi  r  the  luyin  1*1.  014  il 

and  the  public  may  always  depend  upon  being  supplied  I  ”?  "*e  (  ollege.  “  hns  pupils  n  i.y  diirr  llic 

with  books  at  lower  nriees  llian  elsewhere  .  msllllltioil  at  an  early  Oge  aild  pursue  their  (Mir.  lOt.r?.' 


with  books  at  lower  prices  than  elsewhere. 

Ttiey  Huy  iiumi  of  itieli  siucK  ni  nuctluii,  and  regulate 
their  selling  prices  by  the  cost  without  regard  to 
regular  prices,  ao  that  their  customers  have  the  benefit 
of  all  their  “  bargains.” 

They  also  purchase  parcels  of  second-hand  Bools,  as 
well  ss  new,  which  are  hrought  to  their  store,  and  as 
many  scarce  works  are  thus  obtained — their  stock  will 
possess  more  than  the  oniinary  attractions  of  Bookstores 
generally. 

I,adie8  and  gentlemen  having  any  second  hand  Books 
in  large  or  small  parrels  to  di*;Kise  of.  may  depend  upon 
receiving  the  full  market  value  for  them,  as  they  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  Ihe  book  business  fi>r  eighteen 
years,  and  have  necessarily  become  acquainted  with  the 
worth  of  almost  every  valuable  hook. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  affiiirs  of  tho  late  firm  of 
Daniels  A  Jmith,  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Arch  and  Fifth 
streets,  which  was  dissolved  on  the  31si  of  July  last,  arc 
now  in  course  of  settlement  by  Robert  F.  Peterson,  one 
of  the  partners  of  that  firm,  by  whom  all  letlers  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  hiisiness  are  received,  the  customers  of  our 
new Jirwi  will  he.  careful  that  all  orders  to  it  ate  directed 
to  its  place  qf  business.  No.  36  North  Sixth  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  .hug.  18. — tf. 

Dissolution  of  the  Firm  of 
Daniels  &  Smith. 

Notice. — The  Partnership  heretofore  existing  be¬ 
tween  William  Daniels,  Samuel  11.  Smith,  and 
Robert  E.  Peterson,  uifoer  the  name  and  firm  of  Daniels 
A  Smith.  Booksellers,  I’hiladelphia,  is  hereby  disMilvcd 

I  by  mutual  consent.  Robert  E  Peterson  baviog  pur¬ 
chased  the  interest  of  the  anid  William  Daniels  and 
Samuel  B.  Smith  in  the  late  firm,  ia  hereby  solely 
authorized  and  empowered  iu  collect  the  debts  of  said 
firm.  Wii.i.iAM  Daniees, 

Samuei,  B.  Smith, 

Robert  E.  Peterson. 
Philadelphia,  July  31,  1849. 

The  Cheap  TheologicHl  Rookalore,  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Arch  streets*  Philadelphia. — Robert  E. 
Peterson  respectfully  inform#  his  friends  and  the  public 
that  he  has  lately  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  Daniels 
A  Smith,  at  the  N'orth-we.st  comer  of  Arch  and  Fifth  1 
streets,  Philadelphia,  where  will  be  found,  at  the  lowest 
prices,  the  finest  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  Theo¬ 
logical  Books  in  the  country,  many  of  which  were  lately 
selected  hy  himself,  in  London.  Among  them  will  lie 
found  Lightfoot's  Works,  fidio  and  8vo.,  Ralph  Krskine'a 
Works,  Kbenezer  Erskine't  Works,  Charmx-k's  Works. 
Bishop  llall's  Works,  Bishop  Reynold's  Works,  Puli 
(Mall)  ^-nopeis  Critimrum,  I-ardner’t  Works,  Owen's 
Works.  Baxter's  Works,  Flavel's  Works,  Lampeon  John, 
Turretini  Theologia.  Ac. 

Also  the  various  Text  Books  reciiiired  by  students,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  rare  and  valuable  works  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  Literature,  Science  and  Art. 

Those  having  business  with  the  late  firm  will  please 
address  their  letters  to  ROBERT  E.  PETF,RSf)N, 

ffomer  of  Arch  and  Fifth  sts.,  Philadelphia. 
_A  ug.  18— y. _ _ 

Misses  Sno-w  &  Thompson’s  Boarding 
and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies, 

Summer  St.,  directlif  opposite  the  Church,  Philadelphia 

COURSE  OF  I NSTRITTION— Orthography,  Read- 
ing  and  Writing:  Ancient  and  Modem  fJcigraphy. 
Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry;  Civil.  Na¬ 
tural,  and  Ecclesiastical  History:  N'alunil,  Moral,  and 
Mental  Philoeophy;  Rhetoric.  Logic,  and  Composition; 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Geology;  Astmnomy  and 
Botany;  Latin,  Mythology,  and  the  Standard  Poetical 
i  Works. 

TEmMS  rER  SESSION  OE  FITE  MONTHS. 

For  Tuition  in  any  or  all  of  the  above  l»ranchcs,  fmm 


To  Booksellers*  Country  Merchants  Botany;  Latin,  Mythology,  ami  the  Mandard  I  oeticol 

and  Book  Purohasers  generally.  |  ^erms  fer  session  of  five  months. 

T’lf' ,  "J”’  For  Tuitum  in  any  or  all  of  the  above  Inanches,  fmm 

,,  to  Bookseller*,  Country  ,  gjg  ^30,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  Primary  de- 

Mcrchants  and  others,  ikioks  in  every  dejwrtroent  of  —rtnirnt  f  10:  Board,  including  Tuition,  Irom  $75  to  $100. 
Litemturejon  the  m(*t  favorable  j  i  Extras — Inslmctions  on  the  piano,  harp,  guitar,  and  in 


iiisliliitioii  at  an  early  age  and  pursue  ibeir  i  IiIid  lotitM- 

ul'  uiu4<*r  $lt<*  fN«mc  tltii-t  liiiii  iiiilil  lh«*y  yrHiIliilIf 

The  Merrnntilo  D«'|iariiiient,  (  nibrans  ibose  jnuml 
member*  ol  the  Collegiate  and  Prepamlnry  ( lu*»<  #.  w!..' 
may  be  preparing  li>r  the  Couniitig  Rix  ni  or  olhcr  iti  ii- 
profeseiniinl  life.  Such  students  arc  adiiiilliil  l<>  all  ik' 
privib  ges  and  advnnt;iges  of  their  seveml  class). .mi' 
stiliiling  in  place  ol  some  of  the  classical  sIuiIks.  sui  Ii 
ns  are  mure  necessary  as  a  preiaimliun  Iit  bcsmcMi 
French  is  a  regular  study,  without  extra  i  hiirKe,  m  sll 
the  classes.  In  addition  to  the  French,  ilie  .Memniil' 
stiidentM  will  be  taught  without  charge,  (ieriiisiiure'ini 
Ollier  modern  language. 

The  location  ol  the  College  it  pcrfi'diy  bciilibful.  si  4 
there  are  no  towns iii>d  villages  near  to  pn.cnt  the  t)  ni|'- 
lations,  BO  dangerous  to  the  young  Moriil  nnd  nliKi"''' 
ediicntion  is  one  chief  des'gn  oT  the  In.liiiilii  ii.  1  k” 
charge,  covering  all  aindeniical  snd  <b  iid.iic  iiwiim*. 
ia  |*er  sesHion  of  Icn  niimti  s.  The  rnb  *  ol  iK)  (  n.- 
lege  carefully  restrict  any  other  expen.is  ol  the  sli.ilnif 
All  the  Depiirlnicnts  are  under  the  iiihim  diuti  '■iiprx.- 
sion  of  the  undersigned,  to  wIkiii  npplicaiDii  ikiiv 
made  for  copies  of  the  “  Register”  ul  the  t'olliE"  nn 
fiir  further  iii(urin:iliun,  ns  wi-ll  n.  for  the  n)lMii»i"ii  ”1 
pupils.  JOHN  B  KFBFOf/r. 

.Aiig  ll-2ni.  Ctllige  of  St.  Janus,  1’.  O  ,  y.urylui.'l 

Shelby  College. 

The  ensuing  .Sessiiiii  of  this  Insliliition  will  be  nm. 
ini'iiceil  00  Wednesday,. 'Hti  of  Seplenilx-r  im'XI 
III  onler  to  admisaioti  into  the  Freshmen  Cl.-iire.  t' 
applicant  must  exhibit  Batistaclnry  evidence  ol  i:"- 
moral  cbiiracler,  and  be  must  Im-  well  nri|uniuli  il  "'f 
tlie  ordinary  branches  of  English  education,  nnd 
versed  in  the  firnmmar  of  the  Greek  niul  I41I111  liini;ii:i: '  ’ 
and  be  able  to  construe  Jacob’s  Gre»'k  R»  mb-r  <.r  '= 
equivalent,  Csiuir’at  'onimeiitnrics,  Virgil.Cu  1  ri>'*8<  !'■  i 
Orations,  and  to  translate  English  into  Greek  rimI  l-ni' 
correctly.  He  must  lie  thoroughly  a( iiiiaiiiii'il  Mi’h 
Ancient  Geography,  Plain  Geomi-try,  and  with  .Mk'Di 
(Davies’  First  l-essons)  as  far  as  the  S*|iinr«'  Hoot  'I  ' 
College  course  of  studies  is  as  exteiisixe  as  any  m  tk» 
West,  in  the  Classical  nnd  Malbemnlirnl  n|eirimi  n'>  ■ 
the  most  extensive,  in  ibo  bram  lies  ol  History  itii'i  it” 
Natural  Sciences. 

Extensive  improvemr  n».  are  proerr .-fiirg  rniinl!'- 
completion,  which,  when  liiiislKil,  will  make  the  <  eii'-'” 
edifice  one  of  the  most  coiiiinodions  (or  lii<  rarv  iieoi 
tion  west  of  the  mountains.  Among  ibeM:  iiiiproxcn.) ' 
the  Observatory  is  one  of  great  iiiqiorlanr  e  to  iki-  In'  i' 
prosperity  of  the  Institution.  The  priiKipnl  iiii>!rii"  ' 
which  will  be  the  fourth  in  magnitude  and  ;ow<  r  m '  ” 
United  Slates,  will  be  finished  at  Miiniih.  torem 
during  the  ensuing  autumn.  This  leleM-o|K'  will  1' 
the  manufactory,  unpacked,  $.3.2<  0.  The  nHdiii' 1.  " 
strumenis  necessary  to  crmfilele  the  a|.p;.r»n.»  ‘'I 
Olieervatory.  are  a  Transit  TeU  scope, (  )iiiiei  1 11  lier  ■  • 
Sidereal  Clock,  which,  aggregately,  i-osi  $1.‘.’'0  I”' 

instruments  are  to  be  (uiid  for  by  public  lilrtmtitv  ■  ' 
other  improvements  arc  provided  for  oiilol  a  liii.u  «'■' 
is  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  which  is  amplv -'‘m'  '  • 
(or  the  demand  upon  it.  My  design  lor  slating  ikc 
fnrta  is.  to  engage  the  liberality  of  gem  P-ns  in*”' ^ 
make  specific  donations  for  these  objci  ts,  jc.iI  , 

tha  purchase  of  Chemical  aptmralus,  of  wbi'li-  '.'  i, 
in  addition  to  our  present  collection.  in.trmn'n|*  "  '  ^ 
will  coal  $500.  A  Sidereal  (  lo<  k  which  <0.1  $•!*''  " 
recently  given  to  the  Cinrinn.iti ()b'<  rxaiory  by  i  '  ' 
niitided  gentleman  of  that  city.  I‘i//  not  n  no  •  c" 
reader  go  and  do  liJuwitr  for  SlrPy  t'l.lUct 
The  sons  of  Fpiscopalinns.  and  ilio*''  (»• 
are  willing  that  their  sons  shall  lie  irnitcd  '  , 

received  in  the  sul  scrilier’s  family,  and 
for  in  all  respects.  He  becomes  responsible  for  <  •  ^ 
penditurea  of  all  the  young  nun  arnl  D'y*  ^ . 
members  of  his  family,’ since  none  ran  rcf.i.n  i.  “  1 
lion  longer  than  they  di*erve  hit  ri>nfi)l'ncc. 

The  expenses,  including  Biwird,  Wa'bii.g.  I ''' 
and  Tuition  are  fi>r  members  of  College-  f I  ^  ^ 

session  of  ten  mmilhs.  and  for  those  of  t  e  1/'  p“ 


-  romirlrnlilA  ivnrris  •  meut  of  Medical  WorAs  is  large,  and  inclndcs  all  books 

e  ended  with  lhe..e  new  and  obi  now  in  print,  or  to  he  had  in  thi#  country. 

And  now  Douglass,  in  a  little  time  you  will  a*  well  as  the  various  Medical  Periodicals  of  the  day. 

be  a  duke,  but  I  ahall  be  a  King!” — Me  Catalogue#  will  be  furnished  upon  application  being 

made  by  mail  (post  paid)  or  otherwise. 

cheyne,  ~  . -  _  .  .  .  .  .  . 


Read  your  Bible. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  agu  there 
was  a  lad  who  had  a  sister,  and  thia  sister 
was  a  missionary’s  wife.  She  was  ready  to 
leave  England  and  go  to  Africa,  and  was 
on  her  way  to  London.  She  passed  through 
the  town  where  her  brother  was  at  school.  It 
was  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  boys 
were  up ;  but  she  was  going  to  set  sail,  nnd 
she  could  not  think  of  passing  through  with¬ 
out  seeing  her  brother.  She  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  awoke  the  servants. 
They  called  out,  “  Robert  Noble !’  Up  he 
sat  in  his  bed.  His  sister  went  to  him,  nnd 
wished  him  gcod*bye,  and  gave  him  a  kiss, 
and  said,  “  liobert,  read  your  Bible  and 
again,  as  she  parted  from  him,  she  said,  very 
earnestly,  “  Now,  Robert,  read  your  Bible.” 
She  sailed  for  Africa  ;  and  in  six  months  more 
she  was  in  heaven,  for  God  took  her.  But 


Foreign  Medical  Books  or  Pericxiicala  imported  to 
order. 

Their  School  and  Classical  Stock,  include#  the  more 
advanced  ns  well  os  Ihe  Primary  Book#  used  throiigbnut 
Ihe  country.  They  are  also  in  the  regular  and  early 
rereiptof  all  the  .Ve»  Bools  of  the  Day.  and  keep  alw  ays 
on  hand  a  general  assortment  of  Miscellaneous,  Standard 
and  Thenlocical  Boohs. 

Having  in  connexion  with  their  store  a  large  and  wel| 
arranged  binilery.  they  are  prepared  to  do  at  short  notice 
and  in  the  best  manner.  Binding  ta  all  its  branches,  in 
large  or  small  (|uantiti«s. 

They  alsomann''aclnre  to  order  nnd  keepon  hand  Blank 
and  Mercantile  Account  Books  of  all  kiitdannd  sizes,  ruled 
and  bound  in  various  styles,  to  suit  any  purposes  or 
tastes. 


I  singiEg,  drawing  with  pencil  or  crayon,  painting  in  oil 
I  or  water  colors;  Modem  languages  and  needlework  at 
the  luital  school  prices.  Vacation  July  and  August, 
j  For  further  particulars  see  circulars  at  the  Institution,  or 
'  address  (post  paid)  Mim  A.  G.  Snow,  Philadelphia. 

1  References. — Rc*.  Dr.  Diicachet;  Rev.  Kinnton  God- 

1  dnrd;  Rev.  N.  S.  Hams;  Matthew  L  Bevan,  riaq.;  Hon. 
John  Swift,  Mayor  of  Phiiadelpliia;  Prof.  Diingliaon,  ol 
Jenbrsnii  College;  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  Washingkint 
I).  C. ;  Miss  Mary  I^on,  Principal  of  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary,  Ifouih  Hadley,  Mass. 

Philada..  Po.,  July  1848.  Aug.  22, — ly. 


reasioii  of  ten  months,  and  for  those  of  t  e  t. 

Department,  $155,  P*»y«ble  half  #<  m!-acn"iv.)  -  , 

vnnee.  Accommodations,  if  desired,  can  n** 
elsewhere  in  the  village  adjoining  the  f  '»■'  -..n  n" 

Persona  who  may  desire  further  iiifoo"' 
obtain  it  promptly  by  adiJrrssing  the  sutiscn  ^  ,  1 

W11.MAM  J.  WaM-FR.  / 

.^Ae/6yra7/e.  Kentucky.  July  18th,  1849.  ,  j  t 

P.S.-The  elegant  and  useful  art  of  • 

taught  ill  the  Insliliition.  by  an  acconipim''^  ‘ 

$10  per  session  of  ten  months. _ _ 

Church  Bells  and  Town 

A  N  Experience  of  more  than  =  „n,  ii 


A.N  Experience  of  more  than  „n.  i» 

snbecriber  an  opporliiniiy  of  J,,  ur:' - 

combination#  of  metals,  the  : 

Solid  Riveted  Trunk  and  Carpet  the  greatest  solidity,  strength,  and  ,q„4»  vc 

Bag  Manufacturer.  , 

rpiIO.MAS  \\^MA3  T80N.  198  Market  St.,  frst  Jl’!"'* ’rttw  Vork  were  compleud  at  this  Foui.'  ”^ 
-*■  Philndclpbia.  mannfnc-  Fire  DeUs,  which  Rre  the  lurgcRl  ever  ca* 

tnre#  “The  Improvexl  lion  Frame  Travelliiit;  7,  ‘ 

TrnHk*.”  for  which  he  received  the  FIRST  PRK-  ILi _ l.iehesi  r>remiuni#h»*'7,„. 


(CT'Ordors  from  abroad  will  be  promptly  filled  and  |  AHUM  at  the  IsKt  Exhibition  of  the  Franklin  Institute 


forwarded  as  directed. 

IJNDSAV  *  BI.AKIS^rON, 
Booksellers.  Publiahera,  and  Biuders,  N.  W.  cor.  4ih 
and  Chemiut  sts.  Aog.  4. 

A.  G.  Hunter,  Organ  Builder, 

No.  7  North  9th  at.,  Philadelphia, 

Respectfully  inform#  hi#  fnends  ami  the  public, 
that  he  continues  to  build  both  Church  and  Parlor 
Organs  of  the  best  quality,  ami  on  Ihe  moat  reasonable 


A  large  aaMirtiiicnt  of  all  kinds  of  Trunks  o'l  hand,  at 
the  hrwesi  Cash  Prices.  TllOS.  W.  MATT80N', 
April  21. — 6m.  8.  E.  cor.  of  fiili  and  Market  sis. 

Organ  Manufactory, 

No.  .'i4b  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 

ERTARLiailED  THIBTEKN  TEARS. 

The  suborriber  rontinucs  to  manufacture  ever*  size 
and  variety  of  Church,  Parlor,  and  Chimdi  Unger 
and  Barrel  Onrana:  and  he  resDOCtfiill*  solicits  Orders, 


the  greatest  solidity,  strengin.  ana  m.rei  ^ 

Church,  Factory,  and  Steamluat  i 

hand  ;  peals  of  any  number  fiiniisheil.  I  »  y  „ui..lrv . 
Church.  New  York,  were  compleud  at  la  „ 

•nlso  the  Fire  BeUs,  which  are  the  lurgcsi  evrr 

"'?orr.7n.l  re-  n.".'!.” 

....M  by  11..  Vort  S.att  )..n  .'■J 


925  Bells,  averaging  537  lbs.  each,  were 


-inesaff*"* 


teims.  Organs  manufactured  by  the  siibacriber,  will  be 

wnrronte.l  eoiial  to  *nv  built  in  thia  citv.  which  will  be  executed  ui  the  .'««•«  ("'.‘."O” 


Two  imall  Organs,  suitable  for  Village  Churches,  for 
sale.  May  12.— 6m. 


or  reasonable  ternu. 
Dec.  9.— ly. 


GEORGE  JARDINE. 

Organ  Builder. 


the  past  two  yearn  .Snring**“‘‘ 

Improved  Iron  Yokes  are  allached,  and  p 
to  Ihe  Clappers,  which  prolongs  the  #«>un^  fumish*^  ' 
Yoke  Frame  and  Wheel  complete  eaii  be 

.n,l  .11  kin,l.  of  LeyelllbS 
Instrumente  on  hand.  ANDREW 

West  Troy.  March.  1849.  u  y 

George  II.  Swords,  Agent,  116  Broadway 

Jung  2. — ly. 


